





LARGE FLOWERED UPRIGHT ALLAMANDA. 


ALLAMANDA SCHOTTII. 


Tars beautiful flower has been recently 
introduced into Britian from Brazil. It 
is of a clear and brilliant yellow, shaded 
with orange; the leaves are of a deep 
green on their upper sides, and tinted 
with a lighter green beneath; the plant 
is upright, of elegant proportions, bloom- 
ing profusely when not more than two 
feet high, and promises, from the experi- 
ments of Mr. J. Harrison, of the Down- 
ham Nurseries, Norfolk, England, who is 
now cultivating it, to be one of the most 
lovely of our hot-house plants. 

The vast Brazillian empire, famed for 
its gold and diamonds, is peculiarly rich 
in flowers, which, by their beauty, fra- 
grance, and plentitude, chide the barbar- 
ism of its inhabitants, who disregard the 
quiet, but not less vocal, lessons of wisdom 
which everywhere surround them. Some 
of the bamboos are of immense size, 
being six inches in diameter, and rising 
to the height of eighty or one hundred 
feet. Trees and shrubs are abundant in 
the vicinity of streams and rivers, one of 
which is a large species of copaifera, 
exuding a useful balsam.  ‘T'reeferns 
abound, their stems often covered with 
little delicate species of the same tribe, 
or air-plants, bearing beautiful flowers. 


Pretty herbaceous ferns and handsome 
flowered bigonias are, in some places, 
widely diffused. The stems of the large 
trees are covered with climbing plants, 
among which is occasionally a fine large 
one—the cactus truncatus—which hangs 
gracefully from trees and rocks, covered 
with hundreds of beautiful pink blossoms. 

The Argan mountains, which lift their 
majestic peaks seven thousand eight hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, 
present a most delightful field of inquiry 
to the lover of flowers. Various charm- 
ing kinds of orchidaceous plants are 
found; and a fine shrub, Luxemburgia 
ciliosa, producing large corymbs of lemon- 
colored flowers, and belonging to the 
violet tribe. By the sides of waterfalls 
may be seen, in great abundance, a fine, 
dark-red-flowered amaryllis, and, hanging 
from the trees, a beautiful species of cereus. 
The trees are also festooned with the long 
branches of a fuchsia, loaded with splendid 
crimson flowers, which delight the eye ; 
while a noble shrub, clusia fragrans, with 
large white flowers, fills the air with its 
delightful fragrance, commingling with 
the perfume of the oderiferous maxillaria 
picta. These, and a thousand other beau- 
ties, reward the researches of the botanist. 
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BY 


Aunt ADELINE was a regular old- 
fashioned, uncompromising aristocrat.— 
Her grandmother was niece to a lady, 
whose husband had a cousin, whose hus- 
band’s brother’s wife’s sister had been 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Anne. What 
a blessed privilege! What a cause for 
felicitation and delicious retrospection to 


the remotest posterity ! 
Jy. '49.—IIL.—7 


EPES SARGENT. 


Amy Ammidon and her brother Harry 
had the never -to-be-sufficiently -appre- 
ciated good fortune to be the children of 
Aunt Adeline’s brother, and to partake 
consequently in the lustre of her ances- 
tral glories. At the time of the incident, 
the particulars of which have been com- 
municated to me, Mr. Ammidon, who had 


been a prosperous merchant, had met with 
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reverses in business, which compelled him 
to circumscribe his expenditures. Harry 
was supposed to be travelling in Europe ; 
and Aunt Adeline, much to the chagrin 
of all concerned, had undertaken to sup- 
ply the void in the family, occasioned 
about a year before, by the death of an 
affectionate mother and wife, by taking up 
her residence amongst them. Such were 
the circumstances of the little group early 
in the spring of 1842. 

What a dear, artless, sunny-tempered 
creature was Amy! Vainly, vainly has 
the limner tried accurately to trace her 
face and figure. He deserves credit for 
what he has done. I can see a resem- 
blance—a strong one—in the picture which 
the graver of Gimbrede has transferred to 
steel. But where is the ever-varying 
expression, the sparkling animation of lip 
and eye, too evanescent, and too mutable 
to be daguerreotyped even by memory 
with fidelity? Art can do much, but it 
cannot do justice to such an expression as 
Amy’s. 

Although born in the city, Amy was as 
much out of place in New York, with its 
reeking gutters, and its eternal omnibuses, 
as a pond-lily would be in a tanner’s pit. 
The country, with its wealth of foliage, 
its fields and its wild flowers, was her 
delight. The anticipation of visiting it 
seemed to be alone sufficient to fill her 
heart with cheerfulness during the winter 
months. A little cottage, in Westchester 
county, to which the name of Glenwood 
had been given, and which had not been 
sacrificed in the general wreck of her 
father’s property, was her beau ideal of 
Paradise. And a delicious spot it was— 
cool, sequestered, rich in its smooth lawns 
and ancient forests, and commanding a 
fine view of Long Island Sound, from 
which a fresh breeze was wafted in the 
hottest days of summer. I cannot imagine 
a more suitable place at which to intro- 


duce Amy to the friendly regards of my 
readers. 


But before I proceed, let me express my 
regret that a rigid adherence to truth‘and 
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candor will not permit me to conceal the 
fact, that there was one trait of character 
in which Amy was lamentably and unac- 
countably deficient. Notwithstanding the 
lessons and the example of her respect- 
able aunt—notwithstanding the hereditary 
blood in her veins—notwithstanding the 
family tree and the family pictures, Amy 
had not one particle of that peculiar kind 
of pride which springs from the contempla- 
tion of the superiority of some remote an- 
cestor over ourselves. She had not sense 
enough to see (poor thing !) why the cir- 
cumstance of her great grandfather’s hav- 
ing been a bishop was a sufficient proof of 
her own orthodoxy and worth, or what her 
grandmother’s merit had to do with hers. 

It was a bright and beautiful afternoon 
in June. Tis: air from the water was 
fresh and elastic. The bees about Glen- 
wood were plying a brisk business among 
the clover, and the birds were singing as 
if their life depended on the amount of 
noise they could make. Amy stole in 
from the piazza that encircled the cottage, 
and, with her apron full of newly plucked 
flowers, sat down in the big leathern arm- 
chair in the library, to arrange a nosegay. 
To one who could not sympathize with 
her admiration of their fragrance and 
beauty, her delight would have seemed 
almost childish, for she kissed them and 
laughed, and laughed and kissed them 
again, then put her forefinger to her mis- 
chievous lips, and whispered “hush!” as 
if warning herself against intrusion, then 
shrugged her shoulders, and laughed once 
more, as if congratulating herself pon 
the undisturbed enjoyment of some inter- 
dicted pleasure. 


But Amy was mistaken in supposing that 
she was alone and unobserved; for, at that 
moment Aunt Adeline, who had been watch- 
ing her antics from behind a door, burst in 
upon her with an exclamation which made 
her start from her seat and drop the half- 
formed nosegay, and scatter the flowers upon 
the floor, while she stood trembling like a 
culprit, with one hand grasping her apron, 
and her left elbow instinctively resting on a 
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couple of large volumes, which concealed a 
whole wilderness of pressed flowers. 

And what was Amy’s crime? Listen, 
and perhaps you may find out. 

“ So, Miss—so!” screamed Aunt Adeline, 
atthe top of her voice. And having uttered 
these monosyllables, she tossed herself into 
the vacated chair, as if preparing for a re- 
primand of some length. ‘Then, pointing to 
the abandoned flowers, she sternly asked— 
“ How came you by those flowers! Speak, 
minx !” 

Amy continued silent; and Aunt Adeline 
renewed her interrogation with more severi- 
ty. A little indignation began now to mingle 
with Amy’s grief, and she was on the point 
of astonishing her aunt with a spirited reply, 
when the latter exclaimed : 

«“ You needn't tell me where you got them, 
Miss. I know all about it. They were 
given to you by that plebeian clodhopper, 
Tom Greenleaf, the milkman’s son. Yes, 
you mean-spirited thing, you. The milk- 
man’s son !”’ 

It was even so. Mortifying to my feel- 
ings as it is, to make any such admission in 
regard to a heroine of mine, I must confess 
that Aunt Adeline was right, and that the 
flowers were the gift (pah!) of an individual 
of thoroughly rustic extraction. Some twenty 
years since, old Greenleaf was the owner of 
a snug farm on the island of Manhattan ; 
where he obtained a frugal subsistence by 
selling milk to the denizens of the city. It 
was even true, that occasionally, when the 
old man was confined at home, by the rheu- 
matism, ‘'om, who was then a mere lad, 
would mount the cart, and go the rounds in 
his father’s stead. While engaged in this 
employment, it was his lot to meet Amy 
Ammidon, whose family he supplied with the 
snowy beverage enclosed in his large tin tubs. 
Amy was then as rosy-cheeked, black-eyed a 
little maiden as ever perpetrated unconscious 
damage in the hearts of venturous youth. 
Tom instinctively discovered her fondness for 
flowers, and the nosegays he used to bring 
her in consequence surpassed all computae 
tion. Years rolled on ; and one fine summer 
day the old milk-man was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, at_discovering that his little 


thirty-acre farm was worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He sold out, purchased a 
beautiful estate in Westchester, removed to 
it, and just as he was beginning to feel the 
ennui of inert prosperity, he died, leaving 
Tom the sole heir of his safely invested 
property. 

Tom showed himself a man, every inch 
of him, in the course he pursued. He had 
always had a taste for reading, and he now 
devoted himself with assiduity to the attain- 
ment of a fitting education. At the age of 
twenty-one he graduated at a respectable 
college, and then wisely chose the profession 
of a farmer. He had not been home many 
days, when in one of his walks he encoun- 
tered his old friend Amy. Both were equally 
delighted at renewing the acquaintance ; and 
one step led to another, until T’om had the 
audacity to send her the nosegay which had 
called down Aunt Adeline’s appropriate in- 
dignation. 

“ Hiear me, Amy Ammidon,” continued 
she ; “if you dare to disgrace your family 
by receiving the addresses of that son of a 
cauliflower—that low-born, low-bred culti- 
vator of turnip-tops aid radishes—that super- 
intendent of hay-mows and pig-pens—that 
vulgar cow-boy—if you dare to sully the 
blood of an Ammidon by such a union, I 
will utterly disown you, and you shall never 
have the advantage of my society again.” 

Strange to say, Amy’s eyes brightened 
at this menace, and I am afraid she was just 
on the point of exclaiming, “ O, then, I will 
marry him, by all means; but she checked 
herself, and said: “ Can’t one receive a few 
flowers from a gentleman, without risking 
the imputation of being engaged to him ?” 

“ Gentleman, indeed! ‘Tom Greenleaf a 


gentleman !” 


“ Yes, Miss Adeline Ammidon,” exclaimed 
Amy, in a tone which transfixed her aunt 
with amazement, “as true a gentleman as 
any ancestor of yours or mine ever was! A 
gentleman not only in mind and manners, 
but what is better far, in heart—and there- 
fore a perfect gentleman !” 

“Oh! dear. What a deal of spirit Miss 
Innocence can show when a word is said 
against the clodhopper! Why doesn’t she 
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of all concerned, had undertaken to sup- 
ply the void in the family, occasioned 
about a year before, by the death of an 
affectionate mother and wife, by taking up 
her residence amongst them. Such were 
the circumstances of the little group early 
in the spring of 1842. 

What a dear, artless, sunny-tempered 
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face and figure. He deserves credit for 
what he has done. I can see a resem- 
blance—a strong one—-in the picture which 
the graver of Gimbrede has transferred to 
steel. But where is the ever-varying 
expression, the sparkling animation of lip 
and eye, too evanescent, and too mutable 
to be daguerreotyped even by memory 
with fidelity? Art can do much, but it 
cannot do justice to such an expression as 
Amy’s. 

Although born in the city, Amy was as 
much out of place in New York, with its 
reeking gutters, and its eternal omnibuses, 
as a pond-lily would be in a tanner’s pit. 
The country, with its wealth of foliage, 
its fields and its wild flowers, was her 
delight. The anticipation of visiting it 
seemed to be alone sufficient to fill her 
heart with cheerfulness during the winter 
months. A little cottage, in Westchester 
county, to which the name of Glenwood 
had been given, and which had not been 
sacrificed in the general wreck of her 
father’s property, was her beau ideal of 
Paradise. And a delicious spot it was— 
cool, sequestered, rich in its smooth lawns 
and ancient forests, and commanding a 
fine view of Long Island Sound, from 
which a fresh breeze was wafted in the 
hottest days of summer. I cannot imagine 
a more suitable place at which to intro- 


duce Amy to the friendly regards of my 
readers. 


But before I proceed, let me express my 
regret that a rigid adherence to truth and 
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candor will not permit me to conceal the 
fact, that there was one trait of character 
in which Amy was lamentably and unac- 
countably deficient. Notwithstanding the 
lessons and the example of her respect- 
able aunt—notwithstanding the hereditary 
blood in her veins—notwithstanding the 
family tree and the family pictures, Amy 
had not one particle of that peculiar kind 
of pride which springs from the contempla- 
tion of the superiority of some remote an- 
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enough te see (poor thing!) why the cir- 
cumstance of her great grandfather’s hav- 
ing been a bishop was a sufficient proof of 
her own orthodoxy and worth, or what her 
grandmother’s merit had to do with hers. 

It was a bright and beautiful afternoon 
in June. Tis: air from the water was 
fresh and elastic. ‘The bees about Glen- 
wood were plying a brisk business among 
the clover, and the birds were singing as 
if their life depended on the amount of 
noise they could make. Amy stole in 
from the piazza that encircled the cottage, 
and, with her apron full of newly plucked 
flowers, sat down in the big leathern arm- 
chair in the library, to arrange a nosegay. 
To one who could not sympathize with 
her admiration of their fragrance and 
beauty, her delight would have seemed 
almost childish, for she kissed them and 
laughed, and laughed and kissed them 
again, then put her forefinger to her mis- 
chievous lips, and whispered “hush!” as 
if warning herself against intrusion, then 
shrugged her shoulders, and laughed once 
more, as if congratulating herself upon 
the undisturbed enjoyment of some inter- 
dicted pleasure. 


But Amy was mistaken in supposing that 
she was alone and unobserved; for, at that 
moment Aunt Adeline, who had been watch- 
ing her antics from behind a door, burst in 
upon her with an exclamation which made 
her start from her seat and drop the half- 
formed nosegay, and scatter the flowers upon 
the floor, while she stood trembling like a 
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couple of large volumes, which concealed a 
whole wilderness of pressed flowers. 

And what was Amy’s crime? Listen, 
and perhaps you may find out. 

“ So, Miss—so!” screamed Aunt Adeline, 
atthe top of her voice. And having uttered 
these monosyllables, she tossed herself into 
the vacated chair, as if preparing for a re- 
primand of some length. ‘Then, pointing to 
the abandoned flowers, she sternly asked— 
“ How came you by those flowers! Speak, 
minx !” 

Amy continued silent; and Aunt Adeline 
renewed her interrogation with more severi- 
ty. A little indignation began now to mingle 
“with Amy’s grief, and she was on the point 
of astonishing her aunt with a spirited reply, 
when the latter exclaimed : 

“ You needn’t tell me where you got them, 
Miss. I know all about it. They were 
given to you by that plebeian clodhopper, 
Tom Greenleaf, the milkman’s son. Yes, 
you mean-spirited thing, you. The milk- 
man’s son !” 

It was even so. Mortifying to my feel- 
ings as it is, to make any such admission in 
regard to a heroine of mine, I must confess 
that Aunt Adeline was right, and that the 
flowers were the gift (pah!) of an individual 
of thoroughly rustic extraction. Some twenty 
years since, old Greenleaf was the owner of 
a snug farm on the island of Manhattan ; 
where he obtained a frugal subsistence by 
selling milk to the denizens of the city. It 
was even true, that occasionally, when the 
old man was confined at home, by the rheu- 
matism, Tom, who was then a mere lad, 
would mount the cart, and go the rounds in 
his father’s stead. While engaged in this 
employment, it was his lot to meet Amy 
Ammidon, whose family he supplied with the 
snowy beverage enclosed in his large tin tubs. 
Amy was then as rosy-cheeked, black-eyed a 
little maiden as ever perpetrated unconscious 
damage in the hearts of venturous youth. 
Tom instinctively discovered her fondness for 
flowers, and the nosegays he used to bring 
her in consequence surpassed all computa 
tion. Years rolled on ; and one fine summer 
day the old milk-man was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, at_,discovering that his little 
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thirty-acre farm was worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He sold out, purchased a 
beautiful estate in Westchester, removed to 
it, and just as he was beginning to feel the 
ennui of inert prosperity, he died, leaving 
Tom the sole heir of his safely invested 
property. 

Tom showed himself a man, every inch 
of him, in the course he pursued. He had 
always had a taste for reading, and he now 
devoted himself with assiduity to the attain- 
ment of a fitting education. At the age of 
twenty-one he graduated at a respectable 
college, and then wisely chose the profession 
of a farmer. He had not been home many 
days, when in one of his walks he encoun- 
tered his old friend Amy. Both were equally 
delighted at renewing the acquaintance ; and 
one step led to another, until om had the 
audacity to send her the nosegay which had 
called down Aunt Adeline’s appropriate in- 
dignation. 

“Hear me, Amy Ammidon,” continued 
she ; “if you dare to disgrace your family 
by receiving the addresses of that son of a 
cauliflower—that low-born, low-bred culti- 
vator of turnip-tops and radishes—that super- 
intendent of hay-mows and pig-pens—that 
vulgar cow-boy—if you dare to sully the 
blood of an Ammidon by such a union, I 
will utterly disown you, and you shall never 
have the advantage of my society again.” 

Strange to say, Amy’s eyes brightened 
at this menace, and I am afraid she was just 
on the point of exclaiming, “ O, then, I will 
marry him, by all means;” but she checked 
herself, and said: “ Can’t one receive a few 
flowers from a gentleman, without risking 
the imputation of being engaged to him ?” 

“ Gentleman, indeed! ‘Tom Greenleaf a 
gentleman !” : 

“ Yes, Miss Adeline Ammidon,” exclaimed 
Amy, in a tone which transfixed her aunt 
with amazement, “as true a gentleman as 
any ancestor of yours or mine ever was! A 
gentleman not only in mind and manners, 
but what is better far, in heart—and there- 
fore a perfect gentleman !” 

“Qh! dear. What a deal of spirit Miss 
Innocence can show when a word is said 
against the clodhopper! Why doesn’t she 
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show as much indignation when Frank Phae- 
ton and Harry Hawker, from both of whom 
she has had offers, are abused 1” 

“T shall be eighteen next January— 
heigho !” 

“So, you mean by that to taunt me with 
your approaching freedom ; but we will have 
you married before that time, in a manner 
becoming your rank. Have you forgotten 
what I told you about Col. Mornington, a son 
of the Earl of Bellingham, being in the city 
from Canada! My friend, Mrs. Ogleby, has 
promised to give him a letter to me, and I am 
daily expecting a call. When he comes, I 
mean to invite him to pass a week at Glen- 
wood, and if you are not a fool, you can 
bring him at your feet.” 

“ Isn’t he very dissipated ?” 

“ That is not of the slightest consequence, 
my dear, when you think of his splendid 
connections.” 

“I am told he is utterly destitute of principle.” 

“ He will be a lord when his eldest bro- 
ther dies, It is ridiculous to bring up such 
frivolous objections.” 

While this conversation was going on, 
Greenleaf, who had been lying in wait for 
Amy near the porch, was attracted to the 
window by the loud, objurgatory tones of 
Aunt Adeline’s voice, and, to his dismay, 
found that Amy was the victim of her anger. 


He remained silent, and Amy soon joined 
him; and as they were sauntering down a 
lane that opened upon the highway, a car- 
riage containing a young man of foreign ap- 
pearance, with long hair and moustaches, 
drove up. Instead of its being Col. Morn- 
ington, however, he proved to be Amy’s 
brother Harry. Amy introduced him to her 


, companion, and, as she had been weeping, he 
insisted upon knowing the cause; she then. 


informed him of all the circumstances, and 
he immediately approved of her choice, and 
entered into a plot to cure the old lady of her 
pride. ‘To accomplish this, he proposed to 
represent Col. Mornington. ~ This being 
agreed to, some time after, as Aunt Adeline 
was peeping through the parlor blinds, she 
saw, as she supposed, the long expected car- 
riage of Col. Mornington dash up before the 
door, and the colonel himself—the “ dear, 


delightful colonel,” with a remarkably lan 
guid air, alight. Preceded by a servant, she 
hastened to receive him, and, as the door was 
thrown open, welcomed him to Glenwood 
with an antiquarian courtesy. ‘The colonel’s 
manner of receiving her salutation was rather 
peculiar. He took a long survey of Aunt 
Adeline’s physiognomy, and then asked, in a 
drawling tone—“ Are you Miss Am-Am-Am- 
worth, or Amburgh, or Am—” 

“ Miss Ammion, you probably mean,” said 
Aunt Adeline. “I am that person, and you, 
sir, | presume, are Colonel Mornington. You 
needn’t hunt for your letter of introduction. 
I have been expecting the honor of a visit, 
sir, for some days, “and now bid you heartily 
welcome to Glenwood. Have the goodness 
to walk into the parlor. Your baggage shall 
be taken care of. I must insist on your 
making our cottage your home whule you are 
in the village.” ® e ° 

The colonel had not been two days in the 
family before it was regarded as settled that 
he and Amy were affianced. Aunt Adeline 
eagerly gave her consent, notwithstanding 
some little eccentricities in the young man’s 
conduct, of which she did not wholly approve. 
For instance, when she undertook to bore 
him with an explanation of her family tree, 
he laughed in her face, and told her that his 
mare Betsey could boast a better pedigree, 
This was touching the old lady on a ten- 
der point, but she suppressed the exhibition 
of her chagrin through a secret admira‘tion 
of that superiority in blood, which could af- 
ford to sneer at her genealogy. 


These, however, were but trivial symptoms 
of depravity, compared with those which 
were soon developed. ‘The colonel had not 
been engaged two days, when he petrified 
the “old woman,” as he called her to her 
face, by applying to her for money. She 
could have endured anything but this without 
faltering in her alliance. He might have 
been as tipsy and profligate as he pleased, 
and still she would have thought him an ex- 
cellent match for Amy; but in money mat- 
ters, Aunt Adeline was rigid and inexorable. 
And now Colonel Mornington called upon 
her, peremptorily, for a hundred dollars, and 
would not listen to a refusal! It was like 








draining her of her life-blood, but there was 
no remedy. With a heavy heart, and with 
many a longing, lingering look at the money, 
she placed it in his hands. She had hoped 
that he would of his own accord offer to give 
her his acceptance for the sum; but the idea 
evidently did not occur to him, and she 
timidly hinted something about a receipt. 

“A what!” exclaimed the colonel, in a 
tone, and with a stare, which effectually pre- 
vented her from renewing the suggestion. 

The very next day the colonel applied for 
another hundred dollars, ingenuously inform- 
ing her that he had experienced heavy losses 
at the village nine-pin alley. Aunt Adeline 
at first peremptorily refused to give him 
the amount, but she was finally so worked 
upon-by his taunts and menaces, that she 
acceded to his exorbitant demands. The 
same scene was repeated the next day, and 
the next, and the next, until the colonel was 
her debtor to the amount of five hundred 
dollars, when she unequivocally declared that 
she would advance him no more money. 
The colonel left her presence, muttering 
mysterious threats. 

Late that night he entered her room with 
pistols under his arm, and proceeded to search 
her drawers and trunks, in which he found 
gold and jewels, and carried them away, she 
being so much frightened as not to be able to 
give the alarm. At the breakfast table the 
next morning, when Aunt Adelaide made 
her appearance, both her niece and the colonel 
professed to be very much shocked at her pale 
and altered features; and the latter pressed 
upon her some patent pills, in regard to the 
efficiency of which he told some wonderful 
stories. She declined, however, to take 
them, and, requesting Amy to follow her 
to the library, she at once made known to 
her the fact of the colonel’s unworthiness 
and related the occurrence of the night before. 
Amy expressed her utter disbelief of the 
charges against her “own Arthur,” as she 
called him, and on her aunt's offering to 
prove them, by calling in a magistrate, and 
having the colonel’s trunk searched, the in- 
fatuated girl exclaimed: 
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“ Well, what if he is guilty? His father 
is an earl, and his aunt is the daughter-in- 
law of a duke, and happen what may, I won’t 
give up my own Arthur.” 

Aunt Adeline groaned in spirit as she re- 
plied—*“ Have you so soon forgotten that 
nice, respectable, amiable young man, Green- 
leaf, to whom you gave so much encourage- 
ment? I never believed you could be so 
fickle, Amy !” 

“Greenleaf! Foh! Turnip-tops and cab- 
bage-heads! Radishes and carrots! How 
can you condescend to mention his vulgar, 
vegetable name, after what yourself have 
said about him to me, my dear aunt? Be- 
sides, how do you know that the milkman’s 
son has not changed his mind by this time, 
seeing your hostility to his pretensions ?” 

Aunt Adeline had penetration enough to 
put a favorable construction upon this last 
interrogation, and, leaving her niece, she 
started off to pay a visitto Greenleaf. After 
an abundance of circumlocution, she ven- 
tured to sound him upon the subject of her 
niece. To her disappointment, she found 
him cold and impenetrable, and when she put 
to him the question point-blank, whether he 
wished to marry Amy, the upstart replied 
that he had some young ladies in his eye, 
who, if they did not possess the personal 
charms of her niece, could boast of more il- 
lustrious ancestors, which, of course, rendered 
them far more eligible. Aunt Adeline could 
only groan. The weapons with which she 
was foiled were of her own forging. 

Poor Aunt Adeline! After being tor- 
mented a couple of days longer, the joke was 
explained to her, the money and jewels were 
restored, and Col. Mornington and Harry 
Ammidon were shown to be one and the 
same personage. In the first blush of her 
mortification and rage, she packed up her 
trunks, and removed to the city, where she 
bivouacked upon a niece, who was blessed 
with a hcuseful of small children. Soon 
after her departure, Greenleaf and Amy were 
married, and established in the new and 
tasteful structure built by the father, and 
embellished by the son. 
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THE PRIVATE PURSE. 


PRIVATE PURSE. 


FROM MRS. S. C. HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


PART THE FIRST. 

“ Ler my niece, Miss Geraldine—I 
mean, let Mrs. Leeson—know that as soon 
as she has put off her bridal, and put on her 
travelling dress, I wish to see her,” said 
Mrs. Gascoigne to her maid, who had not 
answered her bell until she had rung it 
twice. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the flushed 
maiden, who was dressed out with white 
satin ribbon, as if she too had just been 
made a bride. 

“ And listen—When all this mummery 
is over, take off those white fal-lals, and 
lay them by ; they will do for the next 
fool of the family who chooses to enter 
the ‘ holy bonds’—ah ! ah !” 

The servant hardly murmured “ Yes, 
ma’am,” to this, nor had she quite closed 
the door on the crackling laugh of her 
mistress, when she muttered, “ Well, that 
beats all! She to come on a visit to her 
own sister, on her niece’s wedding-day, 
and grudge me wearing of the ribbons 
that cost her nothing! But it’s just like 
her! Stingy!—augh! It’s no use talk- 
ing—I can’t a-bear stinginess. I wonder 
why she could not stay below at the 
breakfast, like other Christians; but it’s 
none of my bnsiness. Put by the ribbons, 
indeed, that never cost her a brass farth- 
ing!” A group of ladies passing from 
one room to another interrupted this 
soliloquy, and turned the rippling current 
of the waiting-maid’s small mind from 
meditation to observation. In an instant 
she became spell-bound by the white roses 
that garlanded the bridesmaids’ bonnets. 

Mrs. Gascoigne, a lady of some five- 
and-fifty years, who had been a wife for 
one year, and a widow for ten, was occu- 
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pied after her own fashion. 


She was 
seated at a table in her dressing-room, 
and upon it was her open desk. Her 
long narrow features were pinched into a 
mean expression; her hair grew thinly 
above her brow ; and yet it was short and 
frizzed, as if it had not the heart to grow 


long. Her lips were thin and compressed, 
betokening, however, secrecy rather than 
firmness. 1 have noted mouths which, 
though ugly, are of bland and generous 
forms; but I never saw a mouth like 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s that was not indicative 
of meanness and subterfuge. Her eyes 
were fine—that is to say, well set, and 
of good color; but their expression was 
unpleasing—it was sharp and suspicious. 
Her dress was neither good nor becoming, 
and she had flung aside the silver favor 
which indicated the motive that had 
drawn her from her own home. A faded 
purse of blue and white was between her 
fingers, and into it she had dropped some 
guineas—not sovereigns, but old-fashioned 
golden guineas—which she had, as it 
were, purloined from her owndesk. She 
shook them once or twice, and an uncon- 
scious smile disturbed the gravity of her 
fuce—it was evident that she loved the 
golden chimes. Then she picked out 
one and put it into its secret hiding-place 
in her desk. “ Forty-nine,” she said to 
herself —“ forty-nine will go as far with a 
foolish girl as fifty; but it’s an odd num- 
ber—she may wonder why it was not 
fifty.” Another was taken from the purse 
and returned to the drawer. A moment’s 
pause—she looked out a third; a fourth; 
weighed it for a moment on her well- 
practised finger—it was a thought light, 
so she exchanged it for one that pleased 





her better, and it was dropped into the 
hoard. Another—she chinked the purse 
again. “ Forty-five good guineas—forty 
and five,” she repeated—“hum! quite 
enough to commence a private purse for 
the wife of a young banker;” and she 
shut it to with a determined snap, 

“May I come in, dear aunt?” said a 
sweet voice at the door—“ may 1 come 
in ?” 

Until the desk was shut and locked she 
made no answer ; and then, affecting not 
to have recognised tones, the sweetness 
of “which told upon every ear, as the joy 
bells sound upon the summer air, she 
inquired, ** Who is there ?” 

“ Me, aunt—Geraldine,” answered the 
same music. 

“Oh, yes, dear, come in,” said Mrs. 
Gascoigne. For a moment she looked 
with pride upon the young and lovely 
being who had that day committed her 
entire destiny into the hands of one who 
had promised, with his whole heart and 
soul, to “love her, comfort her, honor, 
and keep her in sickness, and in health ; 
and, forsaking all others, keep him only 
unto her so long as they both should live.” 

“ Why, dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Gas- 
coigne, as the mind returned to its old 
habits, “‘ what a deal of money that dress 
must cost! it is a real pity to hack it 
travelling—a real pity. Dear Geraldine, 
have you no turned silk you could wear on 
the journey—eh !” 

“ You know, aunt, I brought Henry no 
fortune; so mamma thought the least 
thing I might have was a handsome ward- 
robe ;” and she looked as much annoyed 
as she could have been by anything on 
such a day. 

“ Ah, dear—well, that’s true; I sup- 
pose your mother scraped together all she 
could to make up the trousseau, and has 
no little purse to give you, eh!” 

“ My dear mother,” answered the bride 
—and the ready tears rose to her eyes— 
«has indeed done everything to make me 
happy—I was going to say independent 
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—but every woman is dependant upon 
her husband ; and Henry is so gentle and 
affectionate, I have no fear that he will 
make me feel he was rich and I was 
poor Mamma gave me ten guineas, 
and,” added the fair girl, (she had not 
numbered nineteen summers) with a proud 
air, “ it will be a long time before I spend 
all that.” 

“That’s my own Geraldine—keep it, 
dear—don’t spend it—keep it. Gold 
grows by the keeping; it does not rust or 
mildew—keep it; it is power—all that 
man or woman wants. I know that, by 
wanting it, Geraldine. Ay, you may 
smile, and I daresay your mother and all 
of them think it not true; poor Mr. Gas- 
coigne left me enough, but no more. You, 
Geraldine, were my god-child—called 
after me—and I must say that you have 
been as good and as affectionate as if I 
had made you a present every birth-day, 
which, perhaps, I might have done, had I 
not been afraid you would have married 
your cousin, Arthur Harewell.” 

“ My dearest aunt!” ejaculated Geral- 
dine, in a tone of surprise. 

“Oh, yes! he was very fond of you; 
but I hate every one of the Harewells; 
they are as poor as church mice, and yet 
as proud of their intellect as if they had 
been every one city members. Now, my 
dear, I am going to tell you a secret, 
which I must not have you tell Henry, 
your own secrets you may tell him, if you 
are foolishly fond of talking, but as this is 
my secret, you have no right to tell it.” 

«‘ No,” said Geraldine, somewhat hasti- 
ly, “I will not tell him your secret, aunt. 
I have no right to do that, I think.” 

“Certainly not, my dear; men have 
odd notions, and it is a foolish thing to 
tell them every nonsense ; it makes them 
think little of us women, to keep up @ 
tittle-tattle about every trifle.” 

Geraldine made no reply to this. She 
had made up her mind to tell Henry 
everything; this was her own right- 
minded impulse ; for her mother, a quiet, 
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amiable, fashionably-thinking woman, fan- 
cied she performed her duty when she 
sent Geraldine to a boarding-school, heard 
her play and sing, and saw her dance 
during the vacations—restricted her own 
expenditure in all things that she might 
have the best masters, and be as well 
dressed as girls who had ten times her 
fortune—a sure way to enfeeble her mind 
—took it for granted, that, as she knew 
her catechism, had been confirmed, and 
went every Sunday to church, her reli- 
gious education was such as to befit the 
high calling of a Christian—and had 
never spoken to her of the duties a wo- 
man is required to fulfil as wife and 
mother, until about a week previous to 
the wedding-day, when she told her to be 
affectionate and forbearing, and “ not to 
forget her own dignity.” Something she 
added about the duties of a wife; and 
concluded by saying, there would be 
“time enough to think about such mat- 
ters.” No wonder that Geraldine was 
unable to reply to her aunt’s common- 
places, and at once unravel their fallacy 
and foresee their danger. ‘There are, to 
my knowledge, at this moment, when 
volumes on female education pour from 
the press—when national education is 
rendering the lower, scarcely inferior to 
the higher, class in solid and useful know- 
ledge—there are scores of well-inten- 
tioned ladies, gentlewomen by birth, and 
in manner, who love their daughters, 
who would (if they knew how) forward 
their temporal and eternal warfare in 
every possible way—and yet do no more 
than Geraldine Leeson’s mother did. Ah! 
when shall we have a school for mothers? 

Mrs. Gascoigne resumed the broken 
thread of her discourse more quickly than 
I have finished my digression. 

“Well, my dear Geraldine, I have 
here a little present for you—just enough 
to prevent your running to your husband’s 
pocket every moment; but you must not 
tell him a word about it—it is my secret. 
If he or your mother were to know I 
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had scraped together fifty—no, five-and- 
forty—guineas, for you, they would ex- 
pect me to goon giving; and the more 
you give, the more you may give. So, 
take it with my blessing, child, and take 
care of it; spend it secretly for any little 
thing you may want, and say nothing 
about it.” 

Geraldine was really surprised and 
pleased ; she had never in all her life had 
so much money of her own, and least of 
all had she expected it from her “ stingy 
aunt.” She reiterated her thanks most 
sincerely ; little thinking she had taken 
the first step towards deceiving her hus- 
band and working her own misery. 

“ Remember,” repeated Mrs. Gascoigne 
—“remember it is my secret, and you 
have promised ; you cannot conceive how 
I should suffer if you broke your word.” 
Again Geraldine kissed her, and bade her 
affectionately farewéll—not before she 
had been twice summoned by her bride- 
maids. 

“] might as well,” said this dangerous 
monitor, as she took her seat by the win- 
dow to observe the departing carriages— 
“T might as well have taken back that 
odd five; and then the ten her mother 
gave her would have just made up the 
fifty. I hope she'll take care of it, poor 
dear child! There she goes, and her 
cousin, Arthur Harewell, handing her in! 
Well, I shall conceive it my duty to give 
Henry Leeson a hint to look after his 
pretty wife when Master Harewell is in 
the way. It is a very queer world we 
live in!” 

The people who make the world 
“queer,” as tuey call it, are the first to 
complain of this queerness; and so it was 
with Mrs. Gascoigne. Herown marriage 
had been entirely dictated by interested 
motives. She married a rich old miser 
for the sake of his wealth, when she was 
past forty; and upon her “ queer” ways 
his “queer” ways became engrafted. 
Geraldine’s match pleased her, because 
Mr. Leeson was rich; and she fancied her 
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god-child had inherited her disposition, 
because she had discarded a poor cousin, 
whom she believed, erroneously, she 
loved, and married a wealthy man, whom 
she, as erroneously, believed she did not 
love. If Geraldine had chanced to like 
and wed her poor cousin, Mrs. Gascoigne 
would never have given her five-and-torty 
pence. . 

Geraldine Leeson had escaped many 
of the contaminations of a public school, 
from a sincere desire to learn thoroughly 
whatever she undertook; consequently 
she had little spare time. She knew the 
sacrifices her mother made that she might 
become accomplished ;, and besides, she 
loved her home dearly and devotedly. 
She had not left it as early as many chil- 
dren do, so that the home affections, if not 
full-grown, had taken root before her de- 
parture into a community as varied and 
as dangerous as that of all large schools 
must be, until their entire system is tho- 
rougly regenerated. Still, as this was a 
“ finishing school,” she could not but hear 
various speculations, on the part of many 
of the elder girls, as to “ when they shou!d 
come out.” How anxious the papa of one 
was to get papa into good humor, tospend 
a winter in some fashionable city—whe- 
ther he could afford it or not—because 
her cousin had made an excellent match 
there; to be sure, the gentleman thought 
at first, from the style they lived in, that 
they were very rich, but he knew the 
difference now; and the other girls 
laughed at this, and exclaimed, “ What 
fun!” Another mourned bitterly “ papa’s 
stinginess,” and how her poor mamma was 
obliged to alter the house bills to make 
them appear more than they were, or else 
they never could have any thing fit to 
wear; while a third rejoiced that such 
never could be the case at home, as her 
mamma’s pin-money was secured, and 
she did as she pleased, without consulting 
any one! All this sort of poisoning is 


carried on, like ail poisonings, secretly : 
I do believe that few women who under- 
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take the charge of youth, would suffer 
such observations to go unreproved ; but 
no governess can have ear and eye for 
fifty, or even five-and-twenty, “ grown- 
up” young ladies, who are permitted to 
sleep, two or four, in the same room, and 
to walk attended by foreign teachers, who 
frequently do not understand the language 
spoken by their pupils. 

Geraldine had escaped systematic cor- 
ruption ; she loved music and social inter- 
course for their own sakes, and never 
cared much for creating a sensation. She, 
of course, desired to be loved; but she never 
degraded affection by calculation. She 
would have paused, certainly, before she 
wedded poverty; but she would not have 
married simply because her lover was 
rich. So far she was tolerably right; 
but, unfortunately, many mothers, and 
hers among the number, have confused 
notions as to the boundaries of the delicate 
and indelicate. If love is mentioned, in- 
stead of impressing the young mind with 
a just idea of its sacred nature, its holy 
attributes, its natural impulses, it is dis- 
missed with an “ Oh, fie !” or a reproving 
look, which at once assures the daughter 
that her mother cannot be her coniidant ; 
thus a mother loses a strong-hold on her 
child’s mind; yet, by making it the sub- 
ject of conversation, speaking of it as an 
event on which much of the happiness or 
misery of after-life depends, she might 
strengthen the reasoning powers against 
its undue influence, and, while subduing 
its violence, lead to its being considered 
in its more holy and sacred bearings. 

Geraldine’s mother would have almost 
blushes herself at mentioning a husband 
to her daughter; yet that daughter could 
not fail to perceive to what the hint of, 
* Geraldine, wear your blue and white, 
and let Esther dress your hair—I want 
you to look particularly well to-night” 
tended—for this was done when only one 
eldest son Was expected to “ come in and 
try his new flute.” How much of the 
dignity of truth, with which every mother 














ought to be crowned, is sacrified to those 
petty arts; how much misery ensured, by 
domestic duties feebly sustained! 

“T hope,” said her mother—“I hope 
and pray you may make a good wife;” 
and she meant what she said, but she had 
never adopted the means to make her 
one. 

Geraldine had read over the marriage 
ceremony, thought for a moment how 
harsh that word “obey” sounded, then 
wondered she had thought so—* it would 
be so easy to obey one she loved as she 
loved Henry—obedience would be plea- 
sure ;” and so she closed the book. Her 
nature was very timid. She had little 
streneth of either body or mind, but she 
had much affection, a gentle yielding 
temper, and wished to do right in all 
things. Her husband had settled a hand- 
some independence upon her in case of 
his death; but the idea of wanting any 
thing while he lived she had put far from 
her. Although induced by her selfish 
aunt to promise not to mention her fatal 
gift, it had never entered into her head 
that she was doing wrong in keeping a 
secret from her husband. 

Six months had elapsed since Geral- 
dine became the wife of Henry Leeson. 
She was established in a pretty house at 
the “ West End;” had a chariot of the 
newest build, a pair of unexceptionable 
bays, a tall footman, and a very little 
page; went sometimes to the opera, pre- 
sided at a small dinner party, and assisted 
at a soirée, with infinite propriety ; and 
so liberally had her husband ministered 
even to her fancies, that she had only 
spent five guineas of her store. She had 
told him of her mother’s gift, but re- 
mained silent as to her aunt’s. Her 
cousin had come to town to “keep his 
terms,” and her aunt had succeeded her 
mother as an inmate fora month. “The 
season,” as it is called, had commencec ; 
and if it had not been that -her aunt’s 
presence damped her spirits, she would 
have been as happy as any wife could be. 
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Her husband was never late at his club, 
and, like most junior partners in a bank, 
did not remain at his counting-house 
longer than was absolutely necessary. 

One evening, soon after the aunt and 
her niece had taken their places in front 
of a private box at Covent Garden—for 
they were of that class of peuple that 
frequented the theatres—Henry, leaning 
over his wife’s chair, exclaimed, “ Why, 
Geraldine, what a handsome chain! I 
have not seen it before. Where did you 
get it?” 

“T bought it, love.” 

“ When ?” 

“Oh! let me see—this week.” 

“This week ! and never consulted me! 
I hope,” he added, looking somewhat 
serious, “ that it is paid for.” 

“ Of course it is, Henry. Why do you 
ask 2?” 

“ Because that chain must have cost 
twenty-five guineas at least; and you 
know last week you shook your empty 
purse at me, and I put only ten guineas 
into it. Where did you get the money ?” 

Her aunt contrived to press her foot, as 
a warning. “I told you mamma gave 
me ten guineas when I Jeft home.” 

“But you told me how you spent five 
at Cheltenham. We young bankers un- 
derstand substraction.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, coloring 
with confusion, “ if you must know, mam- 
ma made me up the money, as I fancied 
the chain.” 

Mr. Leeson bit his lip. ‘ Indeed !” he 
replied ; “ she is richer than [ fancied.” 

“Tt does not need a mother to be very 
rich to give a child ten guineas, even for 
such a toy as this,” she said, flinging the 
links over her pretty shoulder. 

“Certainly not, my dear; but riches 
are comparative. One person is rich 
with a pound, another poor with a thou- 
sand.” He looked serious, even stern for 
a moment, as if something very unplea- 
sant was presented to his mind; and then 
his fine animated face brightened up, and 
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he added, “I hope my little Geraldine 
has not made a private purse !” 

She could not reply; she felt agitated, 
degraded ; she had told a falsehood, and 
one likely to be detected. The perform- 
ance passed unheeded ; she tried to smile, 
but, instead of smiling, burst into tears. 
Mr. Leeson had not been long enough 
married to slight a wife’s tears; he with- 
drew her from the front, and thought he 
had spoken harshly, when he had only 
spoken seriously ; he caressed and apolo- 
gised, and:every affectionate word he 
spoke added to her self-reproach. Soon 
after, her cousin entered the box: his 
manner was only that of most animated 
young men, light and careless, with an 
occasional empressement, rendered more 
_striking.when contrasted with his ordinary 
trifling. Still, that manner was the one, 
of all others, her husband disliked most. 
Nor had Mrs. Gascoigne’s injudicious 
hint been wanting, to increase the anti- 
pathy he had felt towards this well-inten- 
tioned but frivolous young man, from the 


first. Arthur Harewell used a cousin’s , 


privilege to the full; inquired—Henry 
thought more tenderly than was necessary 
—aiter her health, then rallied her on her 
seriousness, talked the usual quantity of 
nonsense, which women, who know any 
thing of the world, understand to be mat- 
ter of course, and then offered some ob- 
servations on her dress. She complained 
that the chain had an unsafe clasp, and 
he offered to take it to the jeweller’s to 
get it repaired—conveying the idea to 
Henry’s mind that he knew where it had 
been purchased. Mrs. Gascoigne, who 
hated every one of the Harewells, did not 
fail to cast in as many inuendoes as she 
could, to annoy the young barrister, who 
had too much tact to retort to an elderly 
rich relative, yet became gradually irri- 
tated by his own forbearance. Geraldine 
was so unhappy as to seem constrained ; 
Henry grew snappish and morose; and 
the only one of the party who seemed 
contented with the evening’s proceedings 





was Mrs. Gascoigne. Not that she ac- 
knowledged a wish to make any one, 
particularly her god-child, unhappy ; but, 
like all other discontented people, she did 
not quite understand why anything in this 
world should go smoothly forward, and it 
was consolatory to imagine that others 
were as uncomfortable as herself. There 
are persons who derive consolation from 
the belief that many are more unhappy 
than themselves. Geraldine was unac- 
customied to deception; as long as the 
five-and-forty guineas had lain dormant 
in her desk, there was no visible proof 
of their existence, and she had no temp- 
tation to deceive ; but the chain coming 
so palpably befure her husband’s eyes, 
had changed altogether the nature of the 
case, and called her deceptive powers 
into action. She was, however, a bad 
actress, and felt so. Her impulses were, 
however, good. , 

“| will not,” she said, “ run a second 
risk; I will return my aunt her twenty 
guineas, and not sufier myself to be again 
tempted: I was fortunate to get off so 
well last night.” She took out the money, 
and entered her aunt’s room. 

“You look pale enough,” was the 
morning salutation she received; “and 
truly, my dear, I am not astonished at it. 
Mr. Leeson’s conduct was very harsh to 
you last night, and, I confess, [ thought 
rude to me; yes, dear, rude to me—to fly 
into a passion about a trumpery chain, 
because, forsooth, he was not consulted— 
to ask if my niece and god-child had paid 
for what she wore—to inquire how she 
got the money—taunting you with your 
want of fortune.” 

“Oh, dear aunt, he never thought of 
that !” 

“ Permit me to know best, if you please, 
Mrs. Leeson. If your mother had done 
as she ought, she would have stood out 
for pin-money, and not have left you the 
degrading task of dunning your husband 
for every little foolish thing—turning 
men into molly-cots—Ah ! you may smile 
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if you like, Geraldine; the phrase is 
not very elegant, but it is very expres- 
sive—you will allow that, I suppose. 
However, you are no child of mine, or I 
would have managed differently, and 
taught you differently. Men change, 
my poor girl; and it is quite right for a 
woman to provide against that change.” 

“ By a large stock of affection?” in- 
quired Geraldine, half amused and more 
than half-awakened by her aunt’s theory. 

“ No, my dear, but as large a stock of 
cash as she can muster. Henry makes 
you an allowance for house-keeping ; you 
do not spend it all, I hope ?” 

“ No, aunt; he has given me credit for 
good management. J saved nearly five 
pounds out of my first month’s allowance.” 

“ And you told him so?” 

“T certainly did. Now, my dear aunt, 
why do you look sot Where would have 
been the pleasure of saving without his 
praise? 1 saved five pounds, and gave it 
him.” 

“ And he took it ?” 

*“ Yes; of course he did.” 

“ And after that to speak so meanly 
about the chain! (which, to confess the 
truth, was a bit of extravagance; but he 
did not think that)—a pretty clear proof 
that he expects you to consult him on 
every -inch of ribbon. Don’t be a fool, 
Geraldine. I know the world, and I 
know that the more you give in, the more 
you may. Why, you do not expect a 
business-man, such as Mr. Leeson surely 
is, to suffer you to lay out his money for 
what you may fancy '—he knows how 
money grows out of money too well for 
that. No; make up your mind to one of 
two courses—either be content to sink 
into an upper servant, spending your 
month’s allowance upon the house, and 
giving in your honest account, or do as I 
did--as other women do—and keep a 
little for yourself’; you do not know how 
you may want it; and, from the fuss he 
made last night about that stupid chain 
—in public, too—I think you may very 
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easily judge that he intends to draw the 
purse-strings tight; and you looked all 
night as penitent as if you had committed 
a crime. Well, well, you will know 
better. I once knew a woman who man- 
aged to scrape a purse together so clever- 
ly, that when her husband got into diffi- 
culties, she was able to provide all sorts 
of little comforts for the house, without 
the knowledge of the creditors.” 

“ But was that honest?’ inquired the 
young wife, “as it was saved out of his 
means.” 

“But surely he intended it to have 
been spent ?” 

“ Yes, very likely,” replied Mrs. Lee- 
son, who was musing on her husband’s 
rudeness; “ yet such a system destroys 
mutual confidence.” 

“ My poor foolish child!” retorted her 
aunt, with an ominous shake of the head 
—“My poor foolish child! you do not 
surely believe that your husband tells you 
every thing—makes you a confidant! A 
handsome, would-be fashionable young 
man make his wife his confidant !—tell 
her every thing! Why, what a fool you 
must be !—ah, ah !” and the old crackling 
laugh grated on Geraldine’s heart. “ By 
the way, “resumed the adviser, “ who 
was with you when you bought that 
chain ?” 

“‘ My cousin.” 

“Oh! and you told Mr. Leeson that, 
too, I suppose.” 

“No, I did not; but I would in a mo- 
ment, for I saw no harm in it.” 

“Well, my dear, he would; he’s as 
jealous as a Turk. I would not wonder 
if he thought that Arthur Harewell had 
given you that chain.” 

“T told him mamma gave me the mo- 
ney.” 

“Oh! ah! so you did; I dare say he 
thought her a great fool, for he must 
know how little she has to spare; how- 
ever, dear, there is an end of it now. 
Take my advice—do not invite Arthur to 
the house yourself, keep what money you 
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have safely, and add to it whenever you 
can. You'll find Henry, with all his love, 
will draw the purse-strings tighter and 
tighter every year; it’s always the way 
with those business men: and men of in- 
dependence are just as bad in the other 
way, they draw in to meet their own 
greedy extravagance.” 

Geraldine was so confounded by the 
variety of new ideas—the suspicion that 
she did not posséss her husband’s confi- 
dence; that he insulted her by his jealousy; 
that, let her be as confiding as she would, 


‘she could meet with no return; that he 


was, or would be, avaricious, not from 
want but caprice—all caused her such 
intense pain, that she retired to her room 
to find relief in tears, without returning 
the remainder of her money. If she had 
preconceived notions upon the subject— 
if her mind had been decided that, let her 
hushand’s conduct be what it would, her 
duties, solemnly pledged at the altar, re- 
mained the same-—all would have been 
well. But, poor thing, she had no fixed 
principles to build on. Her cousin called 
a couple of hours after, and she did not ask 
him to dinner. When her husband return- 
ed, he found her languid and cold, with 
an indescribable air of offended dignity ; 
whereas he, on the other hand, felt con- 
strained and afflicted at a duplicity he had 
discovered for the first time. If ether had 
then confided in the other, how much after- 
misery would have been spared to both! 

Mr. Leeson heard from the footman 
that Mr. Harewell had called, and thought 
it was odd his wife did not as usual men- 
tion his name, with those of two or three 
other visiters; then he asked her abrupt- 
ly, “ Why she had not detained her cou- 
sin Arthur to dinner ?” 

Her aunt’s insinuation as to her hus- 
band’s jealousy immediately occurred to 
her, and she stammered and blushed so as 
to recall vividly the young man’s frivolous 
manner on the preceding evening; and 
the consequence was, that both felt ex- 
cecdingly unhappy. 
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It is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Leeson suffered a good deal of anxiety ; 
for it so happened he had discovered that 
his wife’s mother was exceedingly dis- 
tressed for money before she had quitted 
his house to return to her own; and with 
a delicacy which deserved increased con- 
fidence, he had placed a sum at her dis- 
posal as she was leaving London, intreat- 
ing her not to mention it to Geraldine, 
lest the shadow of obligation might give 
her pain. The old lady thanked him 
with tears of gratitude, confessing that 
she had wished to borrow a few pounds 
from her daughter, but thought it better 
not, lest it might lead to uncomfortable 
feelings. ‘This proved to him that his 
beloved wife—she whom he loved with 
all the passion of a strong, truthful and 
fervent affection—she in whose simple 
purity he trusted, and would have trusted 
for ever—had deceived him by a mean 
falsehood. If she had not returned him 
the five pounds already mentioned, he 
would again have taxed her with forming 
a private purse ; but that act argued so 
strongly against such a supposition, that 
he rejected the idea for one far more pain- 
ful—he believed she had” either accepted 
the chain from her cousin, or borrowed 
the money from him. 

Henry Leeson’s nature was none of the 
softest. He entertained the highest pos- 
sible sense of female honor. Whatever 
the fact might be, he boasted of always 
making his affections subject to his rea- 
son. And on that same evening, when 
they were alone, he said, after about 
twenty minutes had been spent in a rest- 
less and painful dialogue, in which neither 
were explicit, yet both saw that some- 
thing remained untold—he said, sternly, 
for the fair and gentle face he looked 
upon had lost the radiance of truth, 
“Thus much, Geraldine—thus much; 
beware at any attempt to deceive me; 
for, if you do so once, you will never do 
so a second time.” 

Thegoung wife wept, and wept bitter- 
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ly ; but though only four-and-twenty hours 
had elapsed since he dried her tears so 
anxiously, yet then he had not thought, 
and calculated, and placed one circum- 
stance with another, to see how they 
tallied ; and he had clung to the hope that 
she would have frankly told the truth 
when they were alone—he had pictured 
her with her pale weeping face, he had 
framed the gentle counsel, and heard the 
fond promise ; he had hoped even that she 
had gone in debt rather than have in- 
curred an obligation which she feared to 
confess. Her aunt’s extreme niggardli- 
ness prevented the supposition that she 
had bestowed any thing upon her save 
what even miser’s give—advice. Yet 
little did he ‘imagine what the nature of 
that advice could be. Young men in 
general are careful enough as to what 
male society their wives mingle with; 
but they ought to be even more careful as 
to their female friends. A woman is on 
her guard amongst men, but amongst 
women her heart and ears are both open ; 
yet what pernicious notions may she not 


imbibe from that dangerous class of per- 


sons called “ women of the world.” 

It would be difficult to explain how one 
small suspicion grew out of another ; how 
Geraldine’s heart heaved and ached under 
the consciousness that her husband re- 
garded everything she did with a preju- 
diced eye, and listened to her words with 
a jealous ear; how, having asked him for 
some fancy of hers, when he was in a 
mood not to grant a favor, he refused ; 
and her aunt, who unfortunately happened 
to be present, took occasion to exult in her 
evil prophecy :— 

“You see, Geraldine, I was right; 
severy husband grows selfish sooner ‘or 
later; and a woman who has no spirit is 
sure to be trampled on—never has a shil- 
ling unless she manages.” 

Geraldine had no broad ideas as to the 
duties of wedded life. She, happily for 
herself, had never thought of discussing 
the rights of women apart from the rights 
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of men. She did not seek to disturb the 
beautiful harmony of nature, by setting 
up the weak against the strong—by en- 
deavoring to persuade a woodbine into 
the ambition of an oak; but she did think 
sometimes that, as the oak did not afford 
much generous support to the woodbine, 
the woodbine might manage a little arti- 
ficial prop for itself. So she fell, by de- 
grees, into her aunt’s plan. She stinted 
the house to fill her private purse, and so 
rendered his home any thing but comfort- 
able to her husband; but even this was 
not the worst. She who had felt and 
mourned over her first untruth with so 
much real bitterness of spirit, had become 
accustomed to falsehood; it was neces- 
sary to tell one little lie to hide another ; 
the holy beauty of truth had altogether 
departed from her. Whenever her con- 
science reproached her, she whispered to 
it “that she could not help it—that if 
Henry had continued the Henry he was 
at first, it would have been different—that 
it was his fault—that he was severe— 
that he had grown suspicious—that as he 
often blamed her without a cause, she 
might as well have a little of her own 
way as not—that he was frightfully stin- 
gy.” It was impossible for any one to 
have proceeded in such a course, without 
becoming morally degraded ; it is wonder- 
ful how slowly yet surely this degrada- 
tion progresses; until, when a review of 
the past takes place, we are astonished 
that what were principles should now be 
called prejudices, and marvel at our past 
simplicity! Such were generally Geral- 
dine’s reflections. She almost smiled to 
think how she had blushed and trembled 
at an equivocation; but such smiles are 
only as gleams of sunshine to a sepulchre, 
and when they pass, woe, woe, for the 
rottenness within ! 

Arthur Harewell always came to Lon- 
don in term time, and semetimes re- 
mained until it had long been over. 
Henry Leeson would hardly confess to 
himself that he regarded him with suspi- 
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cion; and yet, though they frequented 
the same club, walked together, went to 
places of public amusement together, and 
Arthur was 4 constant guest at his table, 
Mr. Leeson was anything but comfortable 
in his society. 

In indulging this feeling, he did his 
wife great injustice. She loved her hus- 
band, and practised no deception towards 
him, except on the one point; but it 
would have been next to impossible to 
convince him of this. She was univer- 
sally admired ; her loveliness was matured 
into beauty. She was never absent from 
her husband’s thoughts for ten minutes 
together ; and yet he was the only person 
who’ appeared indifferent to her. 

Her memory was not always true te 
her falsehoods; she often betrayed herself. 
She had lost her husband’s respect. The 
vase was broken, and though much of the 
perfume remained, he did not seek to 
treasure it, but rather desired to have the 
power of turning from it altogether: each 
had a separate interest; and when he 
looked upon the only child God had given 
them—a girl—his heart sunk within him. 
“ For,” he said, “ she will grow up a liar 
like her mother!” ‘To do Geraldine jus- 
tice, she endeavored, strange as it may 
seem, to impress her daughter with a love 
of truth; but her ideas of right and 
wrong, in their bravest and highest sense, 
were confused—and precept in education 
is nothing worth without practice. 

The young are apt to learn; and their 
powers of observation are generally far 
keener than we give them credit for; it 
is, therefore, above all things, necessary 
that, for their future, our present should 
be only, and always, right ; we can never 
be too mindful of the fact, that in all we 
do and say, and in almost all] we think, 
we are influencing the hereafter. 


Geraldine had not seen her mother 
since the birth of her child, as she had 
been abroad from ill health. Her aunt 
visited her but too often, for she became, 
unfortunately, the depository of her se- 
crets, and still advised her to keep her 
purse closer than ever, as, be sure, her 
child, as she grew up, would want so 
many things its father would not give it. 

Alas! for the mischief that arises from 
evil counsel; the good are not always 
strong of mind; and the best principles 
may be weakened or destroyed by the 
suggestions of bad advisers; we have the 
example to “warn and scare,” in the 
earliest act of recording sin—the sin by 
which Paradise was lost. Disobedience 
is but one ofa train of miseries that 
result from this—their most fruitful 
source; and in mind, heart, and charac- 
ter, as well as in “ good manners,” it is 
certain that evil communications are the 
great “corrupters.” 

It would be impossible to particularise 
the various instances of mistrust that 
occasioned so many bickerings between 
Geraldine and her husband; but they had 
led to this result—that, even when she 
spoke the truth, her husband did not be- 
lieve her. A disbelief in her truth as 
regarded money matters, was not the 
only doubt that passed through, and occa- 
sionally took possession of, his mind. He 
fastened upon her a careless impropriety 
of conduct, which was altogether apart 
from her nature ; and never did she wear 
the chain which occasioned her first act 
of dissimulation, without its rendering 
him silent and morose. At last her mo- 
ther, whom much sickness had made a 
wiser woman, came to visit them; and so 
great was the change apparent in both, 
that she resolved to probe its cause as far 


as she was able. 
Continued on page 45 





































THE DYING CHILD. 


ORIGINAL. 


“THE DYING CHILD.” 
BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


He lay upon his couch, where oft before 

He had reclined when tired of youthful sport 
And merriment. But not as then did he 

Lie there, for death had marked him for his 
Victim, and o’er his marble brow so fair, 

Fast gathered the cold and clammy damps 

Of dissolution. 


Pale was his little cheek, . 
On which was wont to rest the roseate hues 
Of health and beauty, and on his lips, 
Where sunny smiles so oft had lingered, 
Sat the destroyer’s signet. 


Dim and drear 
His eyes appeared, as heavily they rolled 
Within their orbits, save when with ardent gaze 
They rested on his mother, and gave a look 
Most eloquent, that seemed to say farewell. 
Farewell! his tongue no more could lisp it, 
But from his eyes it beam’d expressively. 
The kindling fire of youtliful zeal was gone, 
But love, pure, constant love, was burning there, 
As bright as ever. Now a silent tear 
Bedims them, and courses down his white cheek, 
Calling forth kindred tears from her who bore him. 
O sorrow! Could she behold him dying, 
Her fondest hope, the darling of her heart, 
Flesh of her flesh, and fail to shed a tear ? 
Ah! no. What mother would not sorely weep, 
And open wide the portals of her grief, 
To view her offspring, grappling with death, 
And breathing out its life, just as the tie 
That binds the tend’rest feelings of the heart 
Of parent to her child, is strongest! 


The 
Lamp of life grows dim, and seems to flicker 
In its socket, and give a glimmering light, 
Like dying taper half extinguished. 
Hard is the strife ’twixt life and death, for see! 
His little bosom heaves and pants as does 
The wearied fawn’s in tedious chase by 
Huntsman driven. 
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Every breath still shorter grows, 
And carries on its wings a labored groan— 
Behold! his glassy eye just for a moment 
Seems to brighten. A sweet but transient smile 
Plays o’er his lips, and doubtless greets the ange! 
Who waits to bear away the spirit that 
Even now is quitting its frail tenement. 
He looks a last farewell, as slowly fall 
The silken lashes o’er their fading orbs. 
Fainter, and fainter still, his pulses beat, 
For now the vital current is ebbing 
Fast within its channels. 


Another sigh, 
And all is over, for on that sigh his 
Pure spirit strode into an angel’s arms! 
For see! the signal of its triumph 
Is stamped upon his features, and lo! 
A smile in death lingereth on his lips. 
“QO, grave, where is thy victory! O, death, 
Where is thy sting!” No victory here for death, 
For still the infant lives, and shines a star 
In glory! True, the silver cord is loos’d, 
The golden bowl is broken, and the frail 
Tenement of clay must now return again 
To mother dust, but the freed spirit lives 


Where death no more can come, and where 
Sorrow, and tears, and trouble, nevermore 


Can enter. 
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AN ENGLISH SKETCH. 


One day last summer I took my place 
in a Gravesend steamer, and found con- 
siderable amusement in watching the 
various characters. ‘T'wo persons in par- 
ticular attracted my notice; one was a 
middle-aged gentleman, stout, rather surly, 
taciturn, who paid no attention to any 
living being on board, except a huge 
Newfoundland dog, that was panting or 
rolling out his tongue, roaming among 
the passengers, shoving them out of his 
way, or frightening children by suddenly 
covering their faces with one lick of his 
great tongue, and convincing nervous 
ladies that he was going mad, by the 


vigor with which he stuck out his legs, 
while rolling upon the deck. His master 
eyed these pranks with a sly smile, and 
seemed quietly to enjoy the terrors occa- 
sioned by the antics of his burly friend. 
The other person whom I especialiy 
noticed, was a very pretty and well- 
dressed lady. Young lady she would no 
doubt have been called, but that she had 
with her a little girl, about seven years 
old, who called her mamma. She was 
evidently possessed of nerves; indeed she 
seemed to be possessed by them, and their 
name waslegion. Endless were the petty 
annoyances in which they involved her. 
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But her keenest suffermgs in the small 
way were caused by the unwieldly gam- 
bols of Lion, the Newfoundland dog ; and 
the incessant and purile exclamations of 
terror, indignation, and spite against the 
good-natured brute, kept up the sly, mali- 
cious smile upon the lips of his apparently 
unnoticing master. ‘The little girl, on 
the contrary, had, to the increased alarm 
of the weak mother, made friends with 
the monster, and for a long time amused 
herself by throwing bits of biscuits for 
him to catch, which feat, notwithstand- 
ing the incorrectness of her arm, he 
managed to accomplish, by making a 
boisterous plunge to one side or the other ; 
and when at last she timidly offered him 
a piece out of her hand, and he acknowl- 
edged the compliment by licking her face 
and rubbing his side against her, until he 


almost pushed her down, the little crea-' 


ture fairly screamed with delight. Her 
mother screamed, too, but in one of the 
small hysterical screams in which she 
was fond of indulging, and was followed 
by an outburst of anger at Lyon’s au- 
dacity. 

“Good gracious !” she exclaimed, “ if 
that horrid creature should be mad, he'll 
have killed my child! How dirty he is, 
too! Look at your pelisse, Adeline; see 
what a state it is in! How dare you play 
with that animal ?” 

This transition from hydrophobia toa 
soiled dress, was too much for Lion’s mas- 
ter, and he burst into a loud laugh. 

“[ wish, sir,” said the lady, snappishly, 
“that you would call away that nasty dog, 
instead of setting him on to annoy every 
body who is not accustomed to have such 
dirty animals about them.” 

The gentleman said nothing, but bowed, 
and walked forward; and I soon after 
saw him enjoying a cigar, while Lion 
played the agreeable, in his own rough 
fashion, to people who knew how to read 
the expression of his honest and intelli- 
gent physiognomy. 

Little Adeline, deprived of the attrac- 
tion which had fixed her attention to the 
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inside of the boat, began to see amuse- 
ment in watching the foaming water, as 
it rushed from the paddle-wheels, and 
danced in long lines behind them. She 
knelt on a shawl which a fellow passen- 
ger had lent, as a cushion for her little 
knees, and leaned quietly over the side, 
watching the roaring water; so her mo- 
ther was for a time relieved from the 
thousand mosquito-winged vexations which 
had hitherto beset her. 

We were within a few miles of Grave- 
send. The tide was just at the full, and 
the broad expanse of the river lay around 
us in all its majesty; and to those who 
have never beheld the Hudson or the 
Mississippi, old Father Thames is majes- 
tic; aye, and if we place in the balance 
the historie, political, and commercial im- 
portance of the transactions of which his 
broad breast is, and has been the high- 
way, our time-honored river will not lose 
in dignity, even when compared with 
those giant floods of the West. 

Such thoughts as these, however, did 
not trouble Adeline’s pretty head, which 
began, I could see, to grow giddy with the 
continual whirl beneath her. A large sea 
weed that was dashed from the paddle- 
wheel caught her attention. It sank, 
then rose, turned around in a short eddy, 
and then darted out in the long wake 
that was left behind the steamer. She 
leaned forward to watch its progress— 
farther still—her neck was stretched— 
she lost her balance, and toppled over 
into the roaring flood. In a moment all 
was confused aboard. Men were shout- 
ing for ropes and boats; to stop the steam- 
er; cries of “a child overboard !” “ who 
can swim?” and a thousand other cries 
and questionings; but above all were the 
poor mother’s heart-rending shrieks, too 
painfully in earnest now, and she alone, 
with the fond, instinctive devotion of 
maternal love, could scarcely be prevented 
from leaping into the water to try to save 
her child, though she would inevitably 
have sunk with it, even had she suc- 
ceeded in reaching it. 











Suddenly, Lion, followed closely by his 
master, came tearing along the deck, 
knocking the people to the right and left 
like nine-pins. They sprang into the 
boat that hung at the stern, every body 
giving way betore the determined energy 
of both man and dog. Lion looked anx- 
iously in his master’s face, and uttered a 
sharp, low bark. 

“ Wait,” said the latter in reply; 
“where was she seen last ?” 

“There, sir,” replied a sailor promptly ; 
“ fhere, beside that piece of plank.” 

** How often has she risen?” 

“ Twice.” 

The gentleman drew a long breath, and 
said to his dog, in a low tone, “ look out!” 

And Lion did look out, with wild, flash- 
ing eyes, and limbs that trembled with 
anxiety. What a moment that was! 
Every one else was passive; every other 
attempt was laid aside, and all stood in 
mute expectation ; those who were near 
enough watched the third rising of the 
poor child, and those who could not see 
the water, keeping their eyes fixed upon 
Lion. . 

In another instant a cry was raised, as 
a golden-tressed head was seen to emerge 
from the water. The noble dog had seen 
her first, though; and ere the warning 
cry had reached his ears, he had dashed 
from the boat with wonderful rapidity, 
and was swimming towards the little 
sufferer, as though he knew that life and 
death depended on his efforts. 

His master marked his progress anx- 
iously. His face was pale as death, and 
it was only by rigidly compressing them 
that he could control the nervous quiver- 
ing of his lips. 

“He has her!” he exclaimed, as Lion 
rose to the surface, after a long dive, 
holding the little Adeline by the hair of 
her head, in such a manner that her face 
Was out of water. “He has her, and 
she is saved !” 

Down went the steps, and on them 
stood a couple of active sailors, encour- 
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aging the brave dog by shouts and ges- 
tures, and ready to receive his precious 
burden when he should approach them. 

Slowly he came on, wistfully eyeing 
the steps, and now and then looking upat 
his master, who was leaning over the side, 
encouraging him with his well-known 
voice. 

“ Here you are!” cried the sailor, seiz- 
ing the little girl. She was handed from 
one to another, and at last deposited in 
the arms of an active looking gentleman, 
whom every one seemed instinctively to 
recognize as a surgeon, and by him car- 
ried below. 

“ Now come up, that’s a brave fellow,” 
said the sailor, retreating to make way 
for Lion to climb the steps. But the poor 
creature whined piteously, and after one 
or two fruitless attempts to raise himself 
out of the water, he remained quite passive. 

“Help him—help him! He is ex- 
hausted !” cried his master—fighting his 
way through the crowd, to go to the 
rescue of his favorite. By the time, 
however, he had reached the top of the 
ladder, the sailors had perceived the con- 
dition of the dog, and with some difficulty 
dragged him from the water. With their 
assistance, he crawled feebly up, and 
languidly licked his master’s hand, and 
stretched himself on the deck. 

It would be difficult to tell which re- 
ceived the most attention—the little girl 
under the hand of the surgeon and all of 
the women who had squeezed themselves 
into the cabin, under the firm conviction 
that they were exceedingly useful—or 
the noble dog, from the rough but kind 
attentions of the steamer’s men, under the 
superintendence of his master. * * 

Both the invalids were convalescent, 
and Lion was sitting up, receiving with 
quiet dignity the caresses of his friends, 
when Adeline’s mother came running up 
stairs, and throwing herself upon her 
knees before him, and clasping him af- 
fectionately in her arms, laid her cheeks 
upon his rough head, and wept. 
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‘‘He’s a dirty animal, madam,” said 
the gentleman, who could not forget her 
former slighting remarks. “He’ll make 
your pelisse in such a state. Besides, he 
may be mad !” 

She cast up her eyes with an expression 
of meek reproach. They were very fine 
eyes, and I think he felt it, for his features 
softened immediately. 

“Oh! pray, pray, give him to me!” 
she earnestly entreated. 

“Give Lion to you /” he exclaimed, in 
derision. “ Why, what would you do 
with him? I will tell you. You'd pet 
and pamper the poor beast till he was 
eaten up by disease, and as nervous as a 
fine lady. No, no; you'd better give 
Adeline to me. Lion and I could take 
much better care of her than you can.” 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” she replied, with the 
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gentle manner that had come over her 
since the accident; “but still I cannot 
spare her. She is my only child and I 
am a widow.” 

“T must go,” muttered the gentleman 
to himself; “ for has it not been said that 
one widow is equal to twenty-five ordinary 
women? It’s not safe—morally safe—to 
be in the same boat with her.” 

He walked away. But when the boat 
arrived at London Bridge, I saw him 
carrying Adeline ashore and the pretty 
widow leaning on his arm. And when 
he had put them into the cab, they had a 
chat through the window, terminating 
with a promise to “come early.” 

Whether he did call, as requested, or 
not, and of the after-history of the widow 
and her child, I never had the satisfaction 
to learn. 





T H E 


RETURN. 


BY C. 5S. PERCIVAL. 


Sue cometh again to her childhood’s home, 
From the land of her far sojourning, 

And her weary feet no more shall roam— 

What mean the sorrowful sounds that come 

From the shades of her dear ancestral dome, 
For the beautiful one returning ? 


She cometh to those she loved full well, 
And whose hearts are fondly keeping 
Sweet thoughts of her as a holy spell 
Within their memory’s sacred cell— 
What meaneth the toll of the village bell, 
And the eyes all red with weeping ? 


It is well for the tears of grief to fall 
At the bitter hour of parting, 
But smiles of joy are meet for all 
When the absent come at affection’s call— 
What meaneth the shade of the dreary pall, 
And the tears of grief now starting ? 


Alas! the living have met the dead, 

To her own loved clime returning ; 
For sweeter would rest her gentle head 
In the soil which her lovely sisters tread, 





Though her pure and beautiful soul is fled 
To a clime ne’er sad with mourning. 


A brief, yet beautiful life, I ween, 

To the suffering one was given ; 
Less free from sorrow than free from sin, 
Her heart was a fountain of love within— 
That love to adoring ones has been 

On earth the bliss of heaven. 


O! lay her to rest where the flowers of spring 
Her grave shall sweetly cover; 


_And fairy hands shall fondly bring 


Full oft affection’s offering, 
And the tuneful birds shall pause to sing 
Their sorrowing notes above her. 


And there shall the beautiful sleeper wake 
To a thrill of sadness never ; 
And the moaning waves of the same bright 
lake 
Which she loved in her girlhood’s day shall 
wake 
As over the pebbly shore they break— 
Her funeral dirge forever ! 











THE TEN LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


THE TEN LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 


BY MAJOR NOAH. 


The following article will be perused 
with much interest. It has been said there 
are few men in this country more capable 
of elucidating this subject than the learned 
gentleman whose name is given above. 
_» Having been asked to indicate the “ pro- 

bable location of the ten lost tribes,” he 
says :— 

“The subject, always one of deep in- 
terest, has occupied the research of the 
most eminent divines and historians. 
Many years ago, Dr. Boudinot, of New 
Jersey, published 4 work of great interest, 
called the “Star in the West,” in which 
he attempted to: prove that the North 
American Indians were the descendants 
of the missing tribes. The work was 
read and laid aside with incredulity. 
Forty years, however, have developed 
many circumstances and discoveries, tend- 
ing to confirm the opinion of Dr. Boudi- 
not, and the work, though out of print, is 
one which, to the curious, would amply 
repay a perusal. We have never doubted 
the fact. Nine and a half tribes were 
carried captives from Samaria, two and a 
half, Judah, Benjamin, and half Manas- 
sah, remained in Judea, or in the trans- 
Jordanic cities, and the latter constitute 
the eight millions of the existing nation. 
All that we know of the route taken is 
from the second Esdras, an apocryphal 
book, but one of great antiquity, and en- 
titled to respect. The notice runs thus: 

«¢ Whereas, thou sawest another peace- 
able multitude; these are the tribes which 
were carried away prisoners out of their 
own land, in the time of Osea, whom Sa- 
lamanzer, King of Assyria, led away 
captive, and he carried them over the 
waters, so they came into another land. 





“« They took this counsel among them- 
selves, that they would leave the multi- 
tude of the heathen, and go into a farther 
country, wherein mankind never dwelt, 
that they might there keep their statutes, 
which they never kept in their own land, 
(Assyria,) and there was a great way to 
go, namely, a year and a half.’ 


“ They marched towards the northeast 


of Asia; some remained in Tartary, and ~ 


many went into China, where they have 
been 1600 years, and are numerous at 
this day. The main body crossed at 
Bhering’s Straits to our continent, the 
more hardy keeping to the North, Hud- 
son’s Bay, Greenland ; the more cultivated 
passed down on the shore of the Pacific, 
through California to Central America, 
and Peru, and there they met with their 
old enemy, the Pheenicians (Canaanites) 
who, having discovered the country 500 
years previously, had formed colonies, 
built the city of Palenque, with pyramids, 
like those they had erected in Egypt, at 
Cholula, Otamba, Paxca, Mitlan, Tlascala, 
together with hieroglyphics, plenisphenes, 
zodiacs, temples, military roads, aque- 
ducts, viaducts, bridges of great grandeur, 
existing at this day, and proving that 
they were built and settled by those who 
had erected Tyre, Babylon, and Carthage. 
When the tribes of Israel encountered 
their old enemy in the new world, they 
fell upon and destroyed them a second 
time, and when Columbus discovered the 
country, he found the various tribes of In- 
dians whose origin was unknown. ‘These 
are the missing tribes, and this is the 
opinion of Adair, Huckwelder, Cherleveux, 
McKenzie, Bertram, Beltrame, Smith, 
Penn, Menassah, Ben Israel, the Ear] of 
Crawford, Lopex de Gamarra, Acosta, 
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Maivenda, Major Long, Boudinot, all 
eininent writers and travellers. 

“We trace the march of the tribes 
through Asia to this continent. After 
2000 years we find the red men of Ame- 
rica bearing the strongest marks of Asia- 
tic origin, and divided into 300 different 
nations, remarkable for their intellectual 
superiority, their bravery in war, their 
good faith in peace, to be descendants of 
the lost tribes, and identify them by the 
following religious rites peculiar to all 
our Indians and to the Israelites. 

1. Their belief in one God. 

2. In their computation of time by their 

ceremonies of the new moon. 

' 9. In their division of the year into 
four seasons. 

4. In their erection of a temple—hav- 
ing an ark of the covenant—and also in 
their erection of altars. 

5. By the division of the nation into 
tribes, with a chief or general sachem at 
their head. 

6. By their laws of sacrifices, ablutions, 
marriages, ceremonies in war and in 
peace, prohibition of eating certain things, 
by traditions, history, character, appear- 
ance, affinity of their language to the 
Hebrew, and finally by that everlasting 
covenant of heirship exhibited in a perpe- 
tual transmission of its seal in their flesh, 





OF AN ANCIENT PRAYER. 


a custom only of late relinquished. All 
the Indians on the American continent, 
from Labrador to Cape Horn, are the 
descendants of the tribes, which, as Es- 
dras says, went into a farther country. 

Mr. Catlin, who lived some years among 
the Indians of the north-west, assures us 
that all the Mosaic laws, traditionary with 
them, were strictly enforced; and Wm. 
Penn, who had no suspicion of their ori- 
gin, says, ‘1 found them with like coun- 
tenances to the Hebrew race. I consider 
these people under a dark night, yet they 
believe in God and immortality, without 
the aid of metaphysics. They reckon by 
moons—they offer their first ripe fruits— 
they have a kind of feast of tabernacles— 
they are said to lay their altars with 
twelve stones—they mourn a year—and 
observe a Mosaic law with regard to 
separation.’ 

“These are the missing, but never the 
lost tribes of Israel. ‘They resided in 
California when the ships of Solomon 
made their three years’ voyage, and fur- 
nished the gold of Ophir for building the 
temple; they reside there still—the set- 
tlers and proprietors of Mexico, Peru, and 
the whole American; they have been 
here centuries before the advent of Chris- 
tianity, and patiently await the promises 
of redemption.” 





From the London Christian Keepsake. 


VERSION OF AN 


ANCIENT PRAYER. 


“Tell me, with what confidence canst thou lie down to sleep, and pass away the darkness 


of the night, unless thou shalt first arm thyself by fervent and devout prayer ?” 


© Tov eternal Source of light, 

Thou Sun of Righteousness most bright, 
Rising in glory evermore, 

And never setting—giving store 

Of food, life, gladness, unto all 

That duly on thy bounties call :— 
Vouchsafe, great God! on me to shine, 


Sr. Curysostum pE Oranpo Deum. 


Shed on my mind thy rays divine. 
Tilume its darkness, as the day, 
Disperse my sins’ black mist away : 
From errors’ path my footsteps guide, 
Nor let me from thy presence slide. 
O Thou, the God whom I adore, 

Be with me now and evermore! 


. 





A SUNDAY 


A SUNDAY IN 





FLORENCE. 


IN FLORENCE. 


BY MRS. C. KIRKLAND. 


[The following account of a Sunday in 
the strictly Roman Catholic city of Flo- 
rence, is from a correspondence, published 
in a recent number of Sartain’s Magazine. 
The ceremonies, under the garb of reli- 
ligious worship, performed in honor of the 
Duke, must have been peculiarly edifying 
to an educated and sensible lady, as was 
the writer.—Ep. Gar. ] 


June 11th. Sunday in Florence. The 
bells ring, perhaps a little more vehe- 
mently and continuously on Sunday 
morning than on other mornings, but 
otherwise there is little to distinguish the 
day. Soldiers, with bands of music, pass 
as usual ; men, women, and boys cry their 
wares with the same insane abandon ; 
flower merchants establish themselves in 
the street, and the people in the gayest 
clothes throne every avenue. The shops 
are generally shut, and the general love 
of pleasure is more conspicuous. ‘There 
are fewer priests in the street, and more 
beggars. Itinerant musicians betake 
themselves to the suburbs, where the 
trattorie reap their harvest. ‘The better 
classes prepare for church, whither they 
go when the poor and the more devout 
have already heard two or three services. 
The weather, to-day, has been delicious 
—the sky as blue as we had heard it was, 
and the sun at least as hot. A cool 
breeze, however, moderated the fervors, 
and we have been able to walk about 
with very little inconvenience. 

This day will always have a place in 
our remembrance, on account ofa circum- 
stance which occurred, unexpectedly, to 
hallow it—here, in this land of bell, book, 
and candle, and all the strange manifes- 


tations of the Catholic faith. Three cler- 
gymen, brethren of one faith, met by an 
apparent chance in Florence, and in the 
absence of any public worship intelligible 
to them and their families, came together 
for social worship at one of the hotels at 
which they were spending a few days. It 
was almost literally a gathering of “ two 
or three” in the name of Christ, and the 
services and the sermon will not soon 
depart from the memory of any one who 
had the privilege of being there. It is 
impossible to convey an idea of the pecu- 
liarity of such a scene in the midst of 
Florence. Troops were marching pas 
nearly all the time; and once the hymn 
was necessarily suspended, during the 
passing of a troop of horse with trumpets 
and band, which made all other sounds 
totally inaudible, spite of the closed win- 
dews. ‘The height of the houses and the 
narrowness of the streets cause such re- 
verberations, that the sound of a full band 
is almost deafening. 

After our own service was ‘concluded, 
we went to the Duomo, where, it being 
Whitsunday, a grand ceremony was to 
take place, for which great preparations 
had been made. A canopy was erected 
on one side of the altar for the Grand 
Duke and his family, and the church and 
the streets were lined with troops. We 
obtained good standing-places not far from 
the altar-rails; for, although there were ~ 
multitudes of people in the church, its 
immense size is such that there was no 
crowding. The whole area within the 
railing was filled with priests in every 
variety of costume, scarlet being the 
prevailing color. The bishop entered in 


procession, with candle-bearers and train- 
bearers and mitre-bearers, and more at- 
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tendants than one could even fancy uses 
or excuses for, and took his place ona 
throne which faced the canopy of the 
Grand Duke. A few moments after this, 
the soldiers presented arms, and the sove- 
reign passed up the central aisle between 
their ranks, followed by his sister and a 
train of ladies in full dress, wearing in 
their heads, feathers, flowers, and splendid 
toques of gold and silver lama. ‘T'wo or 
three ladies followed the Grand Duke to 
the seats beneath the canopy; the rest 
knelt in the centre of the area, and re- 
mained in that position during the entire 
ceremony, which lasted above an hour. 
It were vain to attempt a description of 
the rites. The place within the railing 
looked like an immense tulip-bed swayed 
by the summer breeze. Priests in their 
gorgeous robes arose, and sat down, and 
turned round, and knelt, and crossed 
themselves, and went through a curious 
form of embracing each other, while the 
bishop’s mitre was put on and taken off 
twenty times, and certain books carried 
first to one side of the altar and then to 
the other—now laid upon men’s backs by 
way of reading-desks—now returned to 
the altar with many genuflexions. Now 
the bishop unmitred and flung incense 
again and again toward the altar; then 
the mitre was put on and an attendant 
priest incensed the bishop in his turn. 
Then the censor was used in front of the 
Grand Duke and his attendants, who 
acknowledged the favor by profound bows, 
and these honors and bows formed no 
small part of the performance. The rev- 
erences of the priests seemed almost 





A SUNDAY IN FLORENCE. 


equally divided between the bishop, the 
Grand Duke and the altar. The eleva- 
tion of the Host was acknowledged by 
the soldiers grounding arms with a clang 
on the pavement, and dropping on one 
knee, with the right hand raised to the 
cap—a beautiful movement to the spec- 
tator, but somewhat foreign to our notions 
of the decorum suited to public worship. 
Behind the altar wasa large temporary 
platform for the accommodation of a band 
of at least a hundred musicians, and the 
musical part of the service was performed 
with the aid of violins and drums as well 
as organ—an astounding volume of sound 
which the reverberation among the many 
arches, aisles and chapels of the huge 
edifice caused at times to become almost 
an undistinguishable bray. At intervals 
there was some fine singing—a tenor, in 
particular, whose voice had a heavenly 
sweetness, and seemed to float away in 
the far distance, till it lost itself in the im- 
mense vault of the dome. The scene was 
splendid in the extreme, and the music 
calculated to excite the imagination from 
its very loudness. Only the mancuvres 
of the officiating priests seemed puerile ; 
all the rest had an air of grandeur, and re- 
minded one of the ancient ritual, or what 
we may fancy to have been the scene at 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple. 

After the Grand Duke and his cortege 
had departed, in some eight or ten state 
carriages, drawn by six horses a-piece, 
and followed by liveried servants, both 
civil and military, we were glad to rest 
our eyes and ears by stepping into the 
quiet church of San Lorenzo. 





Love.—The brightest part of love is 
its confidence. It is that perfect, that 
unhesitating reliance, that interchange 
of every idea and every feeling, that 
perfect community ofthe heart’s secrets 
and the mind’s thoughts, which binds 
two beings together more closely, more 


dearly than the dearest of human ties, 
more than the vow of passion, or the 
oath of the altar. It is that conti- 
dence which, did we not deny its sway, 
would give to earthly love a perma- 
nence that we find but very seldom in 
this world. 


” 


THE DYING BABE. 
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‘* Happy the infant early blest.” 


“Tt must die, John; the Lord will take 
it to himself,” was the exclamation of a 
mother, as she gazed earnestly upon the 
pallid cheek of her departing babe, and 
then turned her eyes upward, in a calm 
and pious resignation to the mandate that 
had gone forth to join the infant to the 
host of sinless spirits which watch around 
the throne of the Almighty—while the 
guardian angel lingered till death had 
released the struggling soul from the 
clay, which had been but a short time its 
dwelling. 

The father and husband bowed his head 
and wept bitterly, as he repeated the 
words, ** His will be done !” 

As the faint breathings of the little 
sufferer became less and less distinct, 
hope sunk in the breast of the mother, 
who, with that sickness of the heart which 
ariseth from hope deferred, had long been 
watching the progress of the disorder and 
praying to the Almighty to spare her only 
babe. 

The father had been standing by, gaz- 
ing upon them both, still hoping that the 
mother and the child might not be called 
to separate—that the mother might not 
suffer the greatest of earthly afflictions, 
the removal of her babe, at the moment 
when it was becoming most interesting, 
just as its little lips had learned to lisp 
her name—and when every day brought 
with it some new promise that paternal 
anxieties, attentions, and prayers, would 
be awarded by the more than earthly 
happiness of beholding its increase in 
wisdom, and in stature, and favor both 
with God and man. 

The hand of ailliction had been laid 
heavily upon this young couple. Al- 
though both young, they had already lost 
several children. Their first born was as 
beautiful a boy as ever blessed the heart 


of a parent—but the day after his fourth 
birth day he was fetched home a drowned 
corpse to the bosom of his then despairing 
mother. The fate of his sister was still 
more melancholy. She perished during 
a fire that left her parents childless and 
in poverty. A third died of the small 
pox; another of a still more lingering and 
fatal disease: and it was the last and 
only child who now lay dying in the cra- 
dle. While they submitted to the decree 
of the Almighty, as those always do who 
know that every thing is for the best, 
they felt as human nature must ever feel ; 
but though they still prayed that “the 
bitter cup might pass from them,” their 
faith enabled them to say, “The Lord 
giveth, and the Lord taketh away—blessed 
be the name of the Lord !” 

In a short time death had given to the 
infant immortality—and the young father 
and mother were again childless, 

They bent over the remains of their 
child—beautiful in death—for neither the 
cares, nor the sorrows, nor the sins: of 
that world in which it had sojourned but 
for a little while, had been felt by their 
offspring. 

“ Mary,” said the husband, “our child 
is now happy: our faith has been again 
tried, and we must remember Abraham 
would have obeyed his God, even at the 
altar, when his own son was to have been 
the sacrifice. We have not been called 
to such a trial; let us then render our 
babe cheerfully into the hands of Him 
who gave him to us.” 

The wife had been absorbed in grief, 
and was watching the body of her babe, 
as if she doubted whether he was indeed 
dead ; and still hoping that the returning 
flush would again brighten on his cheek, 
turned to the voice of consolation, “I 
would not,” she said, “I think I would 
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not, ask my God to give him to me—but 
he was so beautiful, so like his father, 
whose name he had lately learned to lisp 
—so interesting, so gentle, that I must 
weep to know I can nevermore hear him 
prattle, that he will never again press my 
bosom, and twine his little fingers in my 
hair—but that he must go down to the 
grave before he had ever learned to bless 
his Creator.” 

The husband again wept, for all his 
feelings of affection for his little son had 
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been awakened—and he remembered that 
he was childless. 

When the Almighty saw it good, their 
sorrows ceased; they were blessed with 
many children, when greater prosperity 
and more experience, taught them to in- 
crease their comforts and advantages, 
and to bring them up “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord daily”—while 
those they had lost were remembered only 
as so many perfected beings, who would 
join them in another and better world. 





REJUVENESCENCE., 


FraNKLiN expressed a wish to live his life over again; Jackson said he would not accept 
the boon ; the writer of the following lines expresses his willingness to try the experiment. 


Op age has sickness, grief, and pain, 
And youth is not wihout them! 
Yet I would live my life again 
And care not much about them. 
I’ve lived my three score years and ten, 
And few men live much longer, 
Put me at twenty back again 
And I should be much stronger. 
Thus starting on my new career, 
With knowledge prepossessed, 
I better could life’s journey steer, 
With wisdom in my breast ; 
I'd shun the follies of my youth, 
The pride of middle age, 
I could not mend my love of truth, 
Nor more in it engage. 
I'd meddle not in politics, 
As I have done before, 
But try and learn my mind to fix 
On things that profit more ; 
Riches should have no charm for me, 
But what I value more, 
A heart I'd have for charity, 
To feed and bless the poor. 
The sciences I'd cultivate, 
A linguist I would be— 
I’d court the learned; the vulgar great 
Should seldom trouble me. 
One friend, of sentiments refined, 
Should know my inmost thoughts, 


Discerning he should be, and kind, 
And tell me all my faults. 

Beside a gentle murm’ring stream, 
In some sequestered grove, 

My humble cottage should be seen, 
With men and books I love. 

My little farm of fertile land, 
In every part should shine ; 

Ceres should place the circling boards, 
Pomona procure the wine. 

A cabinet of things most rare, 
Would much delight my soul, 

They should be sought in earth and air, 
And brought from either pole. 

A microscope to view their lines, 
And see them all aright, ; 

That magnified ten thousand times, 
Would give me much delight. 

And then to view the spangled skies, 
The stars in groups to marshal, 

I'd have a telescope in size 
Resembling that of Herschel. 

Since I can’t stay a second time, 
My wishes to fulfil, 

Translate me to some distant clime, 
O God, to learn thy will. 

Or, when I bid this world adieu, 
Lend me a Seraph’s wings, 

The utmost bounds of space to view, 
Far, far from human things. 

{Baltimore American. 





UNCLE HARRY. 


UNCLE HARRY; orn, THE TENDER SENSIBILITIES OF A PIOUS AFRICAN, 


Late in autumn it. was my privilege to 
spend a few hours in the hospitable man- 
sion of the Rev. S. B. W. of F. I arrived 
at his house very early in the morning; 
just before the family assembled to per- 
form their customary devotion. On the 
signal being given, the children and do- 
mestics came into the room where we 
were sitting. Among the latter, there 
was a very aged black man, whom every 
one called Uncle Harry. As soon as he 
entered, I observed that Mr. W. and his 
lady treated him with marked attention 
and kindness. The morning was sharp 
and frosty, and Uncle Harry had a chair 
in the corner, close to the fire. 'The por- 
tion of Scripture selected for the service, 
was the second chapter of Luke. I ob- 
served that the attention of Harry was 
deeply fixed, and he soon began to mani- 
fest strong emotion. The old man’s eye 
kindled as the reader went on, and when 
he came to the passage, “ The angel said,” 
&c., he appeared as though his heart 
were attuned to the angelic song, and he 
could hardly help uttering a shout of tri- 
umph. There was, however, not the 
smallest ostentation of feeling, no parade 
of emotion, no endeavor,to attract atten- 
tion. He only, in a gentle manner, 
turned his face upwards, strongly clasped 
his hands as they lay in his lap, and ex- 
pressed by his countenance the triumphant 
joy of his heart. By this time, he had 
interested me so highly, that I could not 
keep my eyes from him. I watched the 
continual varying expressions of his coun- 
tenance, and saw that every word seemed 
to strike on his heart, and produce a cor- 
responding emotion. I thought I would 
give the world if I could read the Bible 
just as old Harry read it. While I was 
thus thinking, and looking on with in- 


tense interest, the reader came to the 
passage, where old Simeon saw the in- 
fant Saviour, and took him in his arms, 
and blessed God, and said, * Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
Harry’s emotion had become stronger and 
stronger, when he was completely over- 
powered. Suddenly turning on his seat, 
to hide as much as possible his feelings, 
he bent forward, and burst into a flood of 
tears. But they were tears of joy. He 
anticipated his speedy peaceful departure, 
and his final rest. ‘This state of feeling 
continued during the remaining part of 
the service ; and when we arose from our 
knees, Uncle Harry’s face seemed literal 
ly bathed in tears. 

As soon as we had risen, the old man 
came towards me with a countenance 
radiant with joy: “ This,” said Mr. W., 
addressing me, “is Uncle Harry.” He 
reached out his hand, and said, “O! why 
did my God bring me here to-day, to hear 
what I have heard, and to see his salva 
tion ?’”’ Tasked, “ Are you ready to depart, 
Uncle Harry, as good old Simeon was, of 
whom we read in this chapter!’ I shall 
never forget his humble joyful submission, 
when he replied, “ Just whenever it shall 
please my blessed Lord and Master.” 
—“ You hope then to go to Heaven ?”— 
“Through divine mercy I do.”—* What 
is the foundation of this hope ?”—* The 
righteousness of my Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ?” 

On perceiving that I wished to con- 
verse with the old man, the Rev. Mr. W. 
said, with a kindness which showed that 
he recognised Uncle Harry as a Christian 
brother, and respected his age, “Come 
aml take your seat again, Uncle Harry, 
and sit up near the fire.” He accepted 
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the invitation, and on his being seated, I 
entered into conversation, which afforded 
me higher pleasure than I ever enjoyed 
in the circles of fashion, beauty, wit, or 
learning. I here send you some of the 
most interesting particulars. 

“ How old are you, Uncle Harry ?” 

“ Why, as nigh as I can tell, I am now 
eighty-nine, or thereabouts.” 

“Where were you born ?” 

“ At Port-Tobacco, in Maryland.” 

“ And who had you to preach the gos- 
pel to you there ?” 

* Ali! we had no preachers of the gos- 
pel there at that time.” 

“Then it was after you left Port-Tobac- 
co, that you embraced religion, was it ?” 

“ No, sir, it was while I lived there— 
and I'll tell you how it was. A great 
many years ago, there was one Doctor 
Whitfield that travelled all through this 
country, preaching the gospel every 
where. I dare say you have heard of 
Doctor Whitfield, he was a most power- 
ful preacher. Well! as I was saying, he 
went through Maryland; but his place 
of preaching was so far off, that I did not 
hear of it until he was gone. But not 
long afterwards, I met with a man of my 
acquaintance, who did hear him. He 
told me about the sermon; and what I 
heard opened my eyes to see that I was a 
poor lost sinner. And ever since that 
time, I have been determined to seek 
Jesus as my Saviour, and spend my life 
in his service.” 

Happy Whitfield! thought I, and great- 
ly honored of thy Master, who has used 
thee as his instrument for saving so many 
souls. 

“ But,” said I, addressing Uncle Harry, 
“how old were you, then?” 

“ Why, as nigh asI can guess, I was 
sixteen or seventeen years old.” 

* And have you never repented of this 
resolution ?” 

“‘ No! indeed, my master ; I have never 
repented of any thing, but that I have 
served my blessed Saviour so poorly.” 
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“But have you not met with many 
troubles and difficulties by the way ?” 

“ Yes! indeed, master; but out of them 
all the Lord has delivered me; and hav- 
ing obtained help of God, I continue to 
this day—blessed be his name ; he never 
will leave me nor forsake me; I have 
good hope of that.” 

“Well, how did you obtain religious 
instruction where you lived, as you say 
there was no preacher of the gospel in 
the neighborhood ?” | 

“Why, by the mercy of my God, I 
learned to read the Bible; and that showed 
me the way to Jesus. But now I think 
of it; when the Roman Catholics heard 
that I was concerned about my soul, they 
sent for me, and tried mighty hard to get 
me to join them. ‘There was a priest at 
Port-Tobacco, whose name was Mr. O’- 
Neal; he talked to me a great deal. I 
remember he said to me one day, ‘ Har- 
ry!’ says he, ‘now you are concerned 
about your soul, you must come and join 
the Catholic church.’—* What for,’ said [, 
‘Mr. O’ Neal ?—* Because,’ said he, ‘ it is 
the true church.’—* Then,’ said I, ‘if the 
Catholic church will lead me to Jesus, I 
will join it with all my heart; for that’s 
all I want.’ And Mr. O’Neal said, ‘If 
you wili join the church, I will warrant 
that you shall go to heaven.’—* How can 
you do that, Mr. O’Neal” said I. Then 
he told me that a great many years ago, 
our Saviour came into this world ; and he 
chose twelve apostles, and made St. Peter 
their head; and the Pope succeeded St. 
Peter, and so all that join the Pope, be- 
long to the true church. ‘ Then,’ said I, 
‘why, how do you know that, Mr. O’- 
Neal ?—*‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ our Saviour 
told Peter, I give you the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever you 
bind on earth, shall be bound in Heaven ; 
and whatsoever you loose on earth, shall 
be loosed in Heaven.’—And I said, ‘ The 
Lord knows how it is, Mr. O’Neal; I am 
a poor ignorant creature, but it always 
did seem to me, that Peter was nothing 
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but a man like the rest of the apostles.’ 
But Mr. O’Neal said ‘No: he was the 
head and chief of the Apostles; for our 
Saviour said again; Thou art Peter, and 
on this rock I will build my church ; and 
the gates of héil shall not prevail against 
it.” And I asked him, ‘Now, do you 
think Peter was that rock, Mr. O’Neal ” 
He answered, ‘'T’o be sure he was.’ And 
) said again, ‘ The Lord knows how it is; 
but it never did seem so to me—now I[ 
think it was just so. When Peter said, 
‘thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God ; our Saviour told him thou art Peter,’ 
—[While the old man repeated the words 
thou art Peter, he pointed his finger at 
me, looking me directly in the face—but 
as soon as he began the following part of 
the quotation, he brought his hand briskly 
down on his knee, saying with emphasis, 
as he looked at himself ]—‘ and upon rus 
rock will I build my church. And that 
rock was Christ; fer it is written in an- 
other place, Behold I lay in Zion a chief 
corner stone, elect, precious, and he that 
believeth on him, shall not be confounded 
—and that corner stone is Christ.’ Then 
Mr. O’Neal said to me, ‘Why, Harry, 
where did you learn all that?” And I 
said, ‘From my Bible” ‘Oh! Mr. O’- 
Neal said, *‘ You have no business with 
the Bible, it will confuse and flustrate 
you.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘it tells me of my 
Saviour.’ Then a gentleman, sitting by, 
said, ‘Ah! you might as well let him 
alone, Mr. O’Neai ; you can make nothing 
of him.’ And from that time, I never had 
any desire to join the Roman Catho- 
lies.” 

This narrative, the truth of which I 
could not entertain a moment’s doubt, 
showed a promptness of reply, and an 
acquaintance with the scriptures, which 
truly surprised me, and I remarked, 

“T suppose, Uncle Harry, you take very 
great pleasure in reading the Bible!” 

“Ah! my master! when I could see 
to read, it was the joy of my life. But 

I am old now; and my book is so rubbed 


that the print is dim, and I can scarcely 
make out to read a word.” 

On this Mr. W. said, “ Well, Uncle 
Harry, you shall have a new Bible. Do 
you call, when you go down town, on 
Mr. , and he will give youa Bible, 
from the Bible Society.” , 

Harry bowed, and expressed gratitude 
for the kindness, but did not manifest so 
much pleasure as I expected, considering 
how highly he professed to value the 
Bible. While I was wondering, and 
rather sorrowing on this account, I ob- 
served the old man to be feeling, with an 
air of embarrassment, in his pockets; 
and now and then beginning to utter 
something, but then suppressing his words. 
At length he pulled out an old tattered 
case, which appeared to have been at 
least half a century in use; and as he 
did so, observed, 

“This new Bible will not be of much 
use to me, because my spectacles are so 
bad that they help me mighty little in 
reading.” With that he opened his case, 
and showed a pair of spectacles of the 
cheapest sort, of which one glass was 
broken, and the other so scratched, that 
it was wonderful he could see through it 
at all. Mr. W. no sooner observed this, 
than he said, 

“ Well, Uncle Harry, you must have a 
new pair of spectacles. Do you call at 
Mr. ’s store, and tell him to let 
you have a pair suited to your age, and I 
will see him, and settle with him about 
it.” 

On hearing this, Harry’s eye beamed 
with joy, and he exclaimed, “Thank 
God!—bless you, master! Now [I shall 
have comfort again, reading the Bible.” 
And I never saw a happier, or a more 
grateful countenance. 

Presently after, he remarked that “ the 
wagon would soon call to take him home, 
and he must go down town, and be getting 
ready.” On which he gave thanks to his 
kind and reverend friend, and invoked 
blessings upon him, and on all his family. 
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34 THE SHEPHERD BOY 


He then approached, and taking me affec- 
tionately by the hand, said, “I never saw 
you before, and I never shall see you 
again in this world ; but I love you as a 
blessed minister of my blessed Lord and 
Master ; and I hope that I shall meet you 
in the house above. Remember, and pray 
for poor old Harry !” 


1 squeezed his hand; assured him of 
my affectionate remembrance, and re- 
quested that he would pray for me, and 
the preachers of the gospel generally. 


“QO!” said he, “May God Almighty 
bless all the dear ministers of Christ, and 
enable them to call many poor sinners to 
the dear Saviour. O! Ido love to hear 
of souls coming to Christ; and it is my 
daily prayer, Thy kingdom come, and thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in 
Heaven.” 


With that the old man took his leave. 
I confess, that I have often since wished 
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to see him, and hold communion with 

him. There was a spirit of piety about 

him, and of benevolence ; of humble zeal, 

and fervent hope; of meekness, and sub- 
mission, which I have rarely seen equalled. 

At the same time, there was a degree of 
intelligence, and extent of religious know- 

ledge, which, in his condition, really sur- 

prised and delighted me. I saw here one 

of the triumphs of Divine grace. I was 

made to appreciate the value and the 
excellency of that religion, which could 

take up a poor slave, and so transform 
him, that he was well nigh fitted to be 2 
the companion of saints in light, and of ‘ 
just men made perfect. And I have often 

and often prayed, since I saw him, that 

after the days of my wandering shall be : 
over, and all the sufferings of this life q 
shall have been endured, I may obtain 
the rest, and a lot in the inheritance 

which is prepared, I have no doubt, for 

Uncle Toby. 
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A sneruErp boy who had been told, 
That where the rainbow touched the ground, 
A goblet full of shining gold 
Would by the lucky wight be found, 
Who gained the spot ere from his sight, 
The fairy phantom took its flight ; 


Had often watched, for hope was high, 
To see the unsuspecting elf 

Upon a verdant hill-top nigh, 
Set down its foot to rest itself; 

Not doubting but he might secure, 

By proper speed, the golden lure. 


One evening, as a shower passed by, 
The sun peeped out behind the storm, 
And painted on the watery sky, 
In magic tints the spectral form ; 
One foot seemed on the distant flood, 
The other, on the hill top stood. 
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Eager, as huntsmen in the chase, 
Each limb the little urchin strained ; 

With panting sides, and glowing face, 
The summit of the hill he gained ; 

But saw, to his surprize, the bow 

Was distant still a mile or so. 


Loath to relinquish hopes so bright, 
The golden vision lured him on; 
Weary and faint he gained the height 
The rainbow seemed to rest upon ; 
Then sank exhausted and dismayed— 

The vision vanished into shade. 


So thousands who are counted wise, 
Are by illusive visions led— 


Substantial happiness despise, 

And toil for that which is not bread: 
Till in the end, the object sought, 
Is found to be a thing of naught. 
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BY MRS, MYRA TOWNSEND. 


Tue scene is closed—and, mother, thou 
No more art with us here ; 

But yesterday, thy sleeping form 
Reposed in silence near. 

Yes, yesterday, the cherished vase 
We dust to dust resigned, 

That eighty. years of trial here, 
Thy wayworn spirit shrined. 

But yesterday it was, our hands 
The last sad duties paid ; 

We robed thee, as thou drest in life,* 
When thou thyself arrayed. 

Like as a mother clothes her babe, 
And cradles it with care, 

We laid our mother on her bed, 
And watched her sleeping there. 

But soon our watching hours were past, 
They carried her away— 

And underneath the broken clod 
Our cherished mother lay. 

And we were orphans—left to bear 
Life’s fitful changes still ; 

And thou, our counsellor, no more 
Can guide each bending will. 

But, mother dear, thy children yet 
Thy sacred dictates hear ; 

We see thee not—we hear no voice— 
Yet feel thy presence near. 

The light that from thy spirit shone, 
Still shines around the place 

Where we were wont to hear thy tones, 
And watch thy fading face. 

Thou needeth not a word to tell 
What thou to each might say, 

The lessons thon hast daily taught, 
Can never pass away. 

Unfailing patience, changeless love, 
Desire to be resigned, 

A holy faith, a trusting hope, 
Clothed thy devoted mind. 


* She was dressed in her own clothes, and not in a shroud, and looked not like a corpse, but as if 
sleeping. 


At times, we know, thou felt a cloud 
Spread o’er the future seene— 

A misty veil, a wilderness 
Seemed then to intervene 

Between thee, and the spirit land, 
That world so bright and fair, 

And shut thy anxious vision out, 
And dimin’d the glorious there. 

But, mother dear, the cloud was rent— 
Thy soul in daily prayer 

Ascended to the Throne of Grace, 
And felt acceptance there. 

And when around thy suffering bed 
We hung with anxious care, 

How oft thou bade us hold thee not, 
A weary captive there. 

And when the hour of trial came 
To drink the parting cup, 

Unshrinking nature longing strove 
To yield the spirit up. 

No cloud was then before thy view, 
No desert, dark, and drear, 

But full of faith, and hope, and joy, 
Thou felt death’s portals near. 

A prayer we know was on thy lip, 
As breathing seemed to cease, 

And thy last words were, Lord, let now 
Thy servant pass in peace, 

’Tis past, ’tis o’er, the scene is closed— 
We see thee here no more, 

And nature feels the ties are rent, 
That closely bound before. 

But we have faith, and we have trust, 
In that enduring power 


That bore thee through life’s changeful path, 


And through death’s peaceful hour. 
And with undoubting sacred hope, 
Our minds are clothed in prayer, 
That our to-morrow in yon world, 
May reunite us there. 
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THE HEAVENLY LAND. 


MUSIC IN FOUR PARTS: BY CHARLES COLLINS, Jr. 


Andante. 
_ TENOR. 
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There glory beams on all the plains, 


And joy for hope is given; 


There music swells in sweetest strains, 
And spotless beauty ever reigns, 


And all is love in—heav’n. 


There cloudless skies are ever bright ; 


Thence gloomy scenes are driven ; 
There suns dispense unsullied light, 


ww 


And planets beaming on the sight, 


Illume the fields of—heaven, 


There is a stream that ever flows, 
To passing pilgrims given ; 

There fairest fruit immortal grows; 

The verdant flower eternal blows 
Amid the fields of—heaven. 


There is a great and glorious prize, 
For those with sin who've striven; 
‘Tis bright as star of evening skies, 
And far above it glittering lies 
A golden crown in— heaven. 
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